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NOW 
You can get the Highest Quality- 
MERCURY CELL QUALITY 
CAUSTIC POT. 





SOLVAY 


MERCURY CELL 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


...-at a down-to-earth price / 


Do you know how little extra it costs to get 
the highest grade of caustic potash—Solvay 
Mercury Cell Caustic Potash? 


Now available at a practical price, Solvay 
Mercury Cell Caustic Potash is unmatched in 
quality. It has set new standards for white- 
ness and purity with only trace quantities of 
metals and chloride—and is chlorate-free. 


AMERICAS FIRST 
PRODUCER 
OF 


Ortho-dichlorobenzene 

Potassium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride 
Sodium Bicarbonate * Soda Ash © Chlorine 
Hydrogen Peroxide * Snowflake® Crystals « 
Ammonium Bicarbonate ¢« Cleaning Compounds « Caustic Potash 

Sodium Nitrite * Ammonium Chloride * Methylene Chloride « Methyl Chloride 
Carbon Tetrachloride « Caustic Soda * Monochlorobenzene « Para-dichlorobenzene 


Chloroform 


Solvay Mercury Cell Caustic Potash is 
available in both liquid and dry forms—in any 
quantity from single drums to carloads. In- 
vestigate this super-quality material—it costs 
less than you think. We will be glad to supply 
you with samples and prices. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me {] Prices [) Samples 
(0 Technical Data on Solvay Mercury Cell Caustic Potash. 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

















TITANOX: 


3848 


March 24, 1956 e Chemical Week 


Smudging white sidewall tires is a woman’s 
prerogative. And if you make white walls, 
it’s your prerogative to whiten them with 
TITANOX-A (anatase titanium dioxide). 


Nothing whitens and brightens rubber and 
plastic goods better than titanium dioxide 
pigments. And TITANOX white pigments are 
the No. 1 choice not. only for rubber, but for 
paints, plastics, paper, and ceramics. Titanium 
Pigment Corporation (subsidiary of National 
Lead Company), 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y.; Atlanta 5; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Houston 2; Los Angeles 22; 
Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 14, 
Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: 

Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, 
Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 














‘@ MULTICOLOR APPEAL—More than 1,000,000 square feet of exterior and interior surfaces of 


the new Los Angeles Beverly Hilton Hotel have been decorated with single-spray applications of 
‘Zolatone,” Paramount Paint & Lacquer Company’s multicolor lacquer*. Based on Hercules® 
nitrocellulose, multicolor lacquers are a fast-drying, economical, and durable decorative finish. 


#U.S.Patent No. 2,591,904, held by Coloramic Coatings, Inc., Los Angeles 


... MAKE “HET? FILM 


‘@ A PRODUCTION LINE PROBLEM, excessive foam can destroy ‘@ A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY for acetone has been created 
quality control in the manufacture of paper, synthetic rubber, by Hercules’ Gibbstown, N 
and other products. A 22 pound brick of convenient, easy-to- 
handle Hercules® 


. J. oxychemical plant. From 
photographic film to nail polish, from paints and lacquers 
Defoamer 4, however, can make as much as to acetate rayon, acetone plays a vital production role as 
40 gallons of highly effective foam control solution. Send for a solvent. 

free testing sample. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities HERCULES 
SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, ©: d : areca 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 


@55-10(Rr) EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Chemical industry plans 40% step-up in capital spending 


Pollution news from two stands—federal lawmakers hear 
chemical industry gripes; Georgia task group talks 


about Rayonier 


States strive to outdo each other in latest bids to attract 


new industry 


Styrene output hits a billion lbs./year: expanding rubber 
and plastics needs push demand toward 1.5 billion 


lbs. by 1961 


8 OPINION 
11 UPCOMING MEETINGS 
13 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


17 Are the I. G. Farben splin- 
ters getting back together? 


18 More isocyanate infighting: 
this time Mobay makes the 
big move 


21 WASHINGTON ANGLES 
28 ADMINISTRATION 


29 Antitrust enforcement is un- 
der new management, but 
chemical - profits policing 
continues unabated 


30 Prices of some German 
chemical exports should in- 
crease; but German labor 
costs still are way below 
ours 


32 What's behind rising tide of 
optimistic reports on pro- 
- posed plant site locations? 


34 Not immediately, but even- 
tually, the new minimum 
wage law will boost the 
South's chemical pay rates 


44 PRODUCTION 
Here are the processes that 
figure into Shell's improved 
glycerine synthesis 


48 British Atomic Energy Au- 
thority lifts veil on process 
of separating fission prod- 
ucts 


54 DISTRIBUTION 
Pfizer and Cyanamid move 
to solve problems in selling 
antibiotics for flesh - food 
preservation 


58 Diamond Alkali’s new inie- 
grated data-processing sys- 
tem cuts out intermediate 
steps 


60 Freight forwarders are com- 
ing under Congressional 
scrutiny 


65 SPECIALTIES 
Look for new promotional 
ideas, new products to 
hypo shampoo sales 


68 Guardian Chemical — diver- 
sification in a single field 


73 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


76 MARKETS 
83 MARKET NEWSLETTER 


86 RESEARCH 


Team research has its pit- 
falls. Houdry’s Oblad tells 
how to avoid them 


88 New Du Pont blue phthal- 
ocyanine dye features 
brightness, fastness 


91 Gordon . Research  confer- 
ences mark 25th anniver- 


sary 
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“BRAIN” PANEL 


DIRECTS AUTOMATIC 
PROPORTIONING 


This is the nerve center of a massive 
Select-O-Weigh System that automati- 
cally and remotely controls weighing, 
proportioning and sequencing of 
ingredients for a leading chemical 
processor. 

Complex? It looks that way. Yet 
only a few dials need be set for a whole 
series of operations. What’s more, 
every component of this “brain” really 
can be relied on. Its prototype literally 
has been tested to death to insure long 
life in the operating model. And cir- 
cuitry is so simplified, any possible fail- 
ure is easy to track down and correct. 

But Richardson’s painstaking atten- 
tion to electronic particulars is just 
half the story. For when Richardson’s 
electronic experience is teamed up 
with their 50-odd years of experience 
in every phase of weighing, proportion- 
ing, and materials handling, you have 
a combination not duplicated any- 
where in the industry. 

Perfect electronic control, plus Rich- 
ardson’s emphasis on such vital details 
as bin design, scale accuracy and feeder 
specification, give you automatic pro- 
portioning with maximum speed, accu- 
racy and dependability, and minimum 
dependence on personal supervision. 
No job is too large or too small for 
Richardson engineers! 

Write today for FREE Select-O- 
Weigh Bulletin 0351. @ 3076 


; MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 19 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 
Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago ¢ Cincinnati 
Detroit © Houston © M his © Mi polis « New 
York © Omaha ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ San 
Francisco ® Wichita © Montreal © Toronto « Havana 





Mexico City © San Juan 
Richardson Scales S.A., 1-3 Rue de Chantepoulet, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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Vinyl Acetate Monomer 
from the new AIR REDUCTION 
CHEMICAL COMPANY PLANT 


» Annual capacity 30 million pounds. 


e|mmediate shipment of drum and 
tank car quantities from Calvert 
City, Ky.; drum and tank truck quan- 
tities from Paulsboro, N. J. 


For complete information concern- 
ing the product and services of the 
new plant, write us at the address 
below. 
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AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... eS 
& 


== 


AIRCO) Air Repuction CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company Incorporated 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sitting on a 
Red Hot 
Product Idea? 





Consult 
Evans 
Research 


to get your idea off the ground. 
Consider these advantages when 


you consult Evans Research: 


+ « « no need to interrupt current ac- 
tivities 
+ + « you can get the project underway 


without expanding your facilities 


a fresh viewpoint is brought to 
bear on the problem 


our broad experience produces 
ideas that stem from apparently 
unrelated fields 


projects can be handled without 
capital investment 


+ « » and many more. We'll be glad to 
discuss them in terms of your ob- 
jectives. Write today. 





Research— 
Catalyst for Industry 








EVANS RESEARCH 


and Development Corporation, Dept. W 16 














250 East 43rd St. New York 17, N.Y. 





B EC C 0’ research brings 


PROGRESS IR 


Becco research, service and manufacturing facilities 
are devoted primarily to the industrial application of hydrogen peroxide 
and other peroxygen chemicals. 


Latest “first” in Becco’s long history of peroxygen chemical 
leadership is the commercial production of anhydrous hydrogen peroxide, 
an attainment long considered impossible. 


Textiles, pulp and paper, synthetic organic chemicals, food, 
plastics, detergents and cosmetics are only a few of the many fields 
in which Becco Peroxygen Chemicals and Becco patented 

processes are contributing to industry. 


Of particular current interest are Becco epoxidation processes. 

One process produces epoxidized compounds of extremely low iodine 
number. Another is a catalyzed in situ process giving high yields 

at low cost and low investment. It offers a choice of catalysts, 

among them ion exchange resins. So little catalyst 

may be used that it can be discarded economically after each run. 


These flexible, fully proved processes are covered by pending and issued 
patents, available under license agreements to manufacturers. 

They are of particular interest in the making of resins, plasticizers 

and stabilizers, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, paints, varnishes, 


lubricants and organic chemicals. 


Send for complete information on these Becco processes and for a list 
of Becco’s technical bulletins. If you have a problem in the 
application of hydrogen peroxide or other peroxygen chemicals, 
Becco’s technically-trained field men are at your service. 


BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals: Hydrogen Peroxide +» Peracetic Acid « Sodium Perborate + Persulfate: 


; and other 
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IPEROXYGENS 


Now rubber grows in es factory! The 
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2 miles of screen printing tables 


Be 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation « Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE, N. C. * CHICAGO * NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA + VANCOUVER, WASH. 







FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
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AND CHEMICAL 
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A LEADER IN THE FIELD FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Amsco Mineral Spirits— inexpensive, 
safe—is specially processed to meet 
individual needs. The following qual- 
ities have made it the leading 


Pat petroleum solvent for industry: 


@ Excellent odor 

@ Extremely low end-point for 
quick, nonresidual, tack-free 
drying - 

®@ Balenced distillation range 
signifying controlled volatility 

@ Wide choice of solubility — 


values 
PLUS 


Amsco’'s famous “Service that 
goes beyond the sale.” 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


- NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES - 
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Ready by July 


GENTLEMEN: In an article you pub- 
lished, “You'll Be Seeing Them in a 
New Red” (Feb. 25), there is refer- 
ence to us . . . [giving] the impression 

. that Kentucky Color was not 
making any headway in the develop- 
ment of these Mercadium Reds. 

... You made the statement, “Ken- 
tucky Color & Chemical (Louisville) 
says it’s been doing intensive research 
since last October, hasn’t come up 
with anything yet.” ... 

We have gone far enough through 
semiplant production to apply for 
patents and have placed an order for 
machinery and expect to be in produc- 
tion by July 1. 

SEVIER BONNIE 

President 

Kentucky Color & Chemical Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Peroxide-Powered Rockets 


DEAR MR. JOHNSON: . . . The per- 
oxide article (March 3) proved to be 
very interesting and informative; and 
I am pleased to enclose a summary 
report of the development program 
of peroxide-powered rocket engines 
mounted on helicopter rotor blade tips, 
mentioned in the article... . 

M. E. AYERS 
Reaction Motors, Inc. 
Denville, N.J. 


Reasons for Re-evaluation 


Dear Sir: It seems to me that we 
would be remiss if we and the sponsors 
of the other types of flexible foam 
referred to in “Future Foam-Up” . . . 
(March 10) failed to express admira- 
tion and appreciation for the forecasts 
and appraisals that you made of this 
burgeoning new industry. 

Compressed in this story was much 
helpful information. For the generality 
of readers who know little about the 
dramatic progress that has been made 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinions from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
te 
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in this field and the expanding pro- 

duction facilities, you have presented 
reasons for some re-evaluation. 

HENRY E. ALLEN 

Vice-President 

Elastomer Chemical Corp. 

Newark, N.J. 


Opposing Report 


Dear Sir: Seeing that Kenneth R. 
Brown, writing in your “Opinion” 
columns (March 17), told readers how 
they could get copies of a legal brief 
opposing fluoridation, I thought I'd tell 
you about a legal brief supporting 
fluoridation. 

It’s a report issued by the New York 
office of the U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education & Welfare summarizing the 
18 cases since 1952 in which plaintiffs 
in 13 states and Canada attempted 
through court action to halt fluorida- 
tion programs. In every case the courts 
upheld fluoridation. 

Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Health 
B. F. Mattison has cited the report 
as “proof that this public health meas- 
ure is both legal and desirable.” And 
he goes on to say that “anyone who 
studies these cases will see that when 
individuals who oppose fluoridation 
can be confronted with the evidence 
and questioned suitably, as is possible 
in court, not one of their arguments 
can be upheld.” 

S. M. ROSEN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Reader Rosen apparently saw this 
report as soon as we did and wrote 
us about it immediately. We have a 
note about it on p. 36 of this issue. 
—Ep. 


Time Running Out? 


GENTLEMEN: Congratulations are 
due you for your excellent report 
(March 10) on the Russian chemical 
industry. It is particularly timely right 
now, I think, with talk of tax cuts 
for obvious political reasons, to re- 
flect on the potential industrial strength 
of the Communist world. . . . The 
time is fast running out during which 
we can claim industrial superiority 
over a potential enemy . . . Despite 
some easing of international tensions, 
this is no time to be complacent and 
take down our guard... . 

AUGUST SCHOEPFER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“A plasticizer for every purpose” 


how to improve 


VINYL FLOORING 


KRONITEX’ 


PLASTICIZER 


KRONITEX (tricresyl phosphate) 
plasticizer is widely used in vinyl floor 
tile applications because it improves 
many important properties; properties 
desired by the ultimate user as well as 
by the manufacturer in processing. 


WATER AND SOAPY WATER EX- 
TRACTION are greatly reduced by 
the use of Kronitex. This claim is 
substantiated by tests set up to simu- 
late actual scrubbing conditions. In 
these tests, which confirm reports of 
present users, Kronitex proved that it 
provides greater resistance to the 
agitated soapy water aciion than any 
other plasticizer tested. 

RESISTANCE TO CIGARETTE 
BURNS is an important factor to 
consider, particularly if the installa- 
tion is in offices or public buildings. 
Kronitex has long been considered the 
top plasticizer for fleme retardance 
and again proves to be superior to 


other plasticizers for resistance to 
cigarette burns. Floor tile made wit} 
Kronitex has excellent resistance to 
staining from crushing or mashing 
lighted cigarettes and matches on the 
surface of the flooring. 

LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS are 
possible because compounds contain- 
ing Kronitex are rapid fluxing. In 
laboratory fluxing tests when a com- 
pound of polyvinyl chloride resin and 
63 parts per hundred resin of Kronitex 
were run @ 310°F. the fluxing time 
was only about half that of a com- 
pound containing dioctyl phthalate. 
The fluxing time of any slow fluxing 
compound can be reduced by including 
Kronitex in the formulation. 

An evaluation of one of the four types 
of KRONITEX manufactured by Ohio- 
Apex may bring about a solution to 
many of your present floor tile prob- 
lems. 


Complete technical data sheets on the FOUR TYPES are available and will be 
sent to you immediately upon request. 


eee**OHIO-APEX DIVISION eeee. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 


(] Send technical data on Kronitex plasticizer. 
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# Here's Modern 
é a for today’ 


a TF hee ; 
-%cu.ft. ¢ 
THIS IS THE 3F SIMPSON MIX-MULLER — with it, you 7 - a o 
can prepare 40 to 60 cu. ft. of intimately 
blended materials . . . in minutes. How 
many minutes depends upon what you’re 
mixing, naturally. But, we have users who 
once counted materials preparation time 
in days .. who now talk in minutes, thanks 
to their Simpson Mix-Muller. 


Mixing is our business at National; it has 
been since 1912. In recent years, increased 
mixing capacity for today’s production 
requirements has been a big part of that 
business. That’s why the Simpson Mix-Muller 
utilizes a stationary pan, automatic bottom 
discharge and is equipped with spring loaded 
mullers . . . to make the most of every 
minute of mixing cycle duration. 


" Rise 


¢ Here’s the Handbook & 
1 « on Mulling. uaas a 
for your copy 
= oo = oe ~ 
tits -e 
Available in 13 models in batch capacities ye 
of 1/10 to 60 cu. ft., Mix-Mullers are available 
to meet a variety of processing needs— 
as a reaction vessel, for heating or cooling 
while mixing . . . in stainless or other special 
materials of construction. Write for details. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. (Not Inc.) 
642 Machinery Hall Building 
Chicago 6, Iliinois 





OPINION 


Started in 1946 


Dear Sir: We have read with inter- 
est . . . [about] enamels and lacquers 
competing lustily for $80-million/ year 
auto paint business . . . (March 10). 

We would like to point out that our 
company has been working with these 
newer-type alkyd finishes for many 
years. To gain manufacturing and pro- 
duction experience we began in 1946 in 
a limited way on certain automotive 
small parts and interior parts where 
exposure requirements were relatively 
not too important. With the satisfactory 
completion of exposure data and the 
development of formulating technique, 
we went into exterior automotive 
finish production in March, 1955, at 
one of the major automobile manu- 
facturers. 

This series of enamels was desig- 
nated Cook’s 700 Line, and with the 
advent of 1956 models we started 
supplying numerous colors to several 
manufacturers. Our success has been 
most gratifying. 

In addition to our direct sale of 
colors to the automotive manufac- 
turers, we have also sold considerable 
quantities of our resin to other paint 
manufacturers for use in their auto- 
mobile finishes. 

JOHN S. AYRES 

Assistant Vice-President 

and Research Manager 
Cook Paint and Varnish Co. 
Detroit 


Unfair Competition? 


GENTLEMEN: I was struck by the 
implications of your recent report on 
self-insurance, “How to Pay for Dis- 
aster” (March 10). In it you say, 
“Usually, the larger the company, the 
easier it is to set aside the required 
funds.” Insurance firms are in business 
to make money, and therefore the 
premiums they charge add up to more 
than their reimbursements for insured 
losses. 

Assume that a large company can af- 
ford to set up a self-insurance reserve, 
and its losses over the long term 
are average; doesn’t it have an unfair 
competitive advantage over the small 
firm that must take out insurance? 
Perhaps my point of view is more 
socialistic than the U. S. businessman’s. 

P. G. ROBICHAUD 
Montreal, Que. 
Canada 
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SEE YOU THERE Keeps a “firm hand’’ on 
ausrciey of Pstcs Industry, 1h = | HORTONSPHERE | 474y¢rous Ammonia 


St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, March 


27-April 2. in Stora ge 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists, dinner 
meeting, 6:30 p.m., Brass Rail Restaurant, 
521 Fifth Ave., New York, March 28. 


Material Handling Institute Inc., spring 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 3. 


Scientific Apparatus Makers Assu., 
38th annual meeting, Belleview-Biltmore, 
Belleair, Fla., April 8-12. 





, American Chemical Society, 129th na- 
tional meeting, Dallas, April 8-13. 


- American Pharmaceutical Mfg. Assn., 
afnual meeting, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 9-11. 


' Midwest Research Institute, sympo- 
sium for management on applications of 
analog computers, Hotel Phillips, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., April 10-11. 


Metal Powder Assn., 12th annual meet- 
ig, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
10-12. 


Council for Agricultural & Chemurgic 
Research, annual conference, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 10-12. 


; American Society of Biological Chem- 
ists, spring meeting, Atlantic City, April 
16-20. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gimeers and University of Pennsylvania, 
4th annual meeting on “Experience 
in Industry,” Museum Auditorium, Phila- 
delphia, April 17. 

Stine Calientes Municils uals, Designed for working pressures up to 75 Ibs. per sq. in., the 
ence, theme: “Research for Profit,” Sher- 15,000-bbl. Hortonsphere® above is used to store anhydrous am- 
man Hotel, Chicago, April 18-19. monia at the Curry Chemical Company, Funk, Nebraska. This 

American Zinc Institute, 38th annual CB&I welded steel structure is designed to withstand internal 
meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, April pressure and will not allow contents to escape as long as the setting 
25-24. of the pressure relief valves are not exceeded. This Hortonsphere 

American Oil Chemists’ Society, Sham- is also insulated and refrigerated to further guard against the loss 


rock Hotel, Houston, April 23-25. of the stored anhydrous ammonia. 
ical a ing get ean woby voc Write today for further information or estimates on Horton- 
quet, 5:00 p.m., Hotel Belmont Plaza, spheres. They are available in sizes to 30,000 bbls. and in pressures 
New York, April 25. to 217 lbs. per sq. in. in the smaller sizes. 

National Sanitary Supply Assn., 33rd 
annual trade show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, April 29-May 2. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 
44th annual meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April 30-May 2. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- cos C j j C 
a ema mete of Lenten. 8 ia © Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
branch, regional conference, Olympic Atlanta © Birmingham * Boston * Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
Hotel, Seattle, May 3-5. . Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
American Institute of Chemical En- Re Son Francisco © Seattle © Tulsa 
gineers, meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New ; Plants in 
Orleans, May 6-9. ae BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 


American Water Works Assn., Dia- 
mond Jubilee Conference, St. Louis, May 
6-11. 
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More chemical operations are ahead for Witco Chemical. They'll be 
financed by the proceeds of a sale of 25 oil and natural gas wells that had been 
owned and operated by a subsidiary, Witco Oil and Gas Co. 





The company has many interests parallel to these oil and gas opera- 
tions—notably in carbon blacks. It not only produces blacks, but it also dis- 
tributes them for such affiliates as Continental Carbon and Continental Blacks 
(in which Continental Oil has an interest). Witco, too, has diversified its organic 
chemical interests—owning a half interest in Ultra Chemical Works (Paterson, 
N. J.), and having purchased the chemical division of Chicago’s Emulsol Corp. 


= 
The “Chemical” in Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. is becoming 


more important. The company’s sales of agricultural and industrial chemicals 
last year hit 48% of total sales—up from 44% in ’54. 


And both sales and profits were at record levels—$265 million and 
$14.8 million, up 13% and 23%, respectively. 





Other earnings: 
Colgate-Palmolive had total sales of $469 million in ’°55, $286 million 
worth in the U.S. Net was $14 million. 


Nopco Chemical’s earnings of $3.05/share were up 15% from ’54, 
with sales up 12%. 


Du Pont of Canada enjoyed an 18% increase in sales, to $65.5 million, 
due partly to higher Canadian sales, and also to export sales of nylon to Europe. 
Net income for ’55: $6.4 million, 51% above the previous year. 


Dominion Tar and Chemical reports a $3.8-million profit, more 
than double 1954’s $1.88 million. 


Allied Chemical wants to increase the common stock shares it can issue. 
It will ask stockholders next month to increase the authorized but unissued 
common stock of the company by 2 million shares. This would bring total 
authorized shares to 12 million. 





Why the increase? For possible future use. Allied reports it has no 
present plans for use of the shares. 


Harshaw Chemical’s common stock, meanwhile, has been accepted for 
trading on the “big board.” Sales on the New York Stock Exchange are slated 
to begin on March 28. 





The 10 stockholders of Montrose Chemical will sell part of their 
common stock holdings; 594,320 shares (of 950,000 outstanding) will be up for 
public sale. 





No revision of Pennsylvania’s food and drug laws is ahead. The state’s 
House of Representatives voted down a bill that would have provided the first 
revision in 47 years. Major opponents said that more time was needed to study 
the proposal, which, among other things, would have provided for establishment 
of tolerances for “deleterious” chemical additives. 





The same legislators, however, unanimously passed a bill that would 
require registration of every grade and brand of fertilizer sold in Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued) 


The White House has ordered a review of the current Administration 
policy on alien property return, which calls for return of up to $10,000 in cash 
or property to individual claimants. No return would be made of seized property 
owned by a corporation. There’s little chance Congress will approve automatic 
return of much more than $10,000 per claim. 





General Aniline & Film will go ahead on ethylene oxide. And, for a 
company that’s just getting into the business, it has big ideas. It has signed a 
contract with Scientific Design for a 60-million-Ibs./year unit, to be erected 
at Grasselli, N.J. Completion date: Sept. ’57. 





Some 10-20 million Ibs. of the output will go for use in its own 
nonionic detergents. The rest will be sold as ethylene glycol, in antifreeze, in- 
dustrial and fiber grades. 


One feature: it will sell part of its glycol to Esso, which will supply 


ethylene to GAF as raw material for the oxide (CW Business Newsletter, 
March 10). 


Other expansions in the news— 


West End Chemical will install a new salt cake unit at its Searles 
Lake, Calif., plant, which will slightly more than double its current 150-ton/day 
capacity for 99.8% pure material. Expected completion date: end of ’56. The 
company, which may be merging with Stauffer Chemical (CW Business News- 





letter, March 17), sells most of its production to kraft pulpers. 


Columbian Carbon will install a 20-million Ib./year carbon black unit 
at North Bend, La., and is considering erecting an identical second unit. The 
move, reports Columbian, is advisable in spite of below-capacity operations at 
many of the industry’s carbon black plants, because rubber fabricators are 
demanding an increasing variety of different grades of black. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical has broken ground for a new $3-million 
phthalic anhydride unit, to be built at its Neville Island works. The plant, 
which will double PC&C’s phthalic production, is slated to start up late this fall. 


And a switch in expansion plan was made definite last week. Alcoa, 
just after announcing plans for a 150,000-tons/year aluminum reduction facility 
to be built in the Ohio Valley (p. 20), acknowledged that its plans of several 
years ago for a $400-million smelter near Skagway, Alaska, have been scrapped. 


Alcoa had planned to produce 200,000 tons/year there, using water 
power from Canada’s upper Yukon River for power. Canada, however, turned 
down request for use of her water—a decision Alcoa officials did not consider 
final. But since that time, economics have changed. Freight rates for aluminum 
ingots are up, and technology of coal utilization is more advanced. 


So Alcoa will construct a plant somewhat similar to Olin Mathieson’s 
plant (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 28), using underlying fuel supplies. 





What say! A chemical humor anthology? An Allied Chemical market 
researcher hopes to produce such a book. Any contributions—anecdotes about 
chemical personalities, cartoons, humorous stories, etc.—will be gratefully 
accepted by Phil Pafford, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 
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symbols you-can rely on 


@ The seal of the United States when stamped on a silver a 
dollar assures the holder that the coin is legal tender. 

As such, it is accepted throughout the world in payment POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
for goods and services. 


The Mutual seal is accepted by chromium chemical buyers SODIUM CHROMATE 
with a comparable degree of confidence. Over the years 
Mutual has acquired an enviable reputation for quality CHROMIC ACID 
— — pig ——. If —s a pa . 
using Mutua romium Chemicals, we would be glad to 

consult with you on the merits of our products and service AMMONIUM BICHROMATE 
which lead so many to rely on the Mutual trade mark. 


SODIUM BICHROMATE 





KOREON (one-bath chrome fan) 
MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
99 PARK AVENUE ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. [ec] 
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MIGHTY. ..SAFE/ 


Navy adopts Cellulube* fire resistant hydraulic fluids 
to safeguard aircraft elevator systems 


To minimize danger from fires and explosions that might 
hamper the operational efficiency of its great carriers, 
the U. S. Navy is now using Celanese* Cellulube 220, a 
straight chemical compound, as hydraulic fluid to 
activate deck-edge elevators. 

Used for more than 1,500 hours aboard the Benning- 
ton, Shangri-La and Ticonderoga, Cellulube 220 is in 
service aboard the new Saratoga, and is also being 
evaluated for additional Naval applications. 

Cellulube 220 is one of a series of synthetic (non- 
petroleum) functional fluids developed for industry by 
Celanese in six controlled viscosities. These fire-resistant 
hydraulic fluids and cylinder lubricants provide a sig- 


nificant margin of safety wherever high temperatures 
and pressures may cause fire or explosion. 

For additional information about the Celanese Cellu- 
lube series, write to Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Department 752-C. 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 


In Canada, Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


DECK EDGE ELEVATOR TAKES 
PLANE TOPSIDE. Celluiube 220 is 
being used in elevators of this type 
on the Shangri-La, Bennington and 
Ticonderoga. The Navy plans to in- 
stall fire-resistant hydraulic fluids 
on all carriers. 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 
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Acids Functional Fluids Polyols 5 Agricultural, automotive \ 
Alcohols Gasoline Additives Plasticizers WW aviation, building i 
Aldehydes Glycols Salts electrical, paper 
Anhydrides Ketones Solvents pharmaceutical, plastics 
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Finn its 


prewar unity... 


I, G. Farben’s West zone plants 
were split into many segments 


after World War II... 


But now the splinters 
are getting together. 





I. G. Farbenindustrie 








1. Bayer 
2. Hoechst 
3. Badische 


4. Casella 
5. Huels 


6. Others* 


\ 
‘ 


1. Bayer 

2. Hoechst Casella 
3. Badische 

4. Huels 








From Ashes to Trust? 


This week, the ghost of I. G. Far- 
benindustrie has risen from its ashes 
and is walking again. 

Recent actions of the three large 
successor companies to the West Ger- 
man segment of IGF have again raised 
the specter of a single, unified German 
chemical colossus. 

The three—Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
Badische Anilin and Farbwerke 
Hoechst—have jointly acquired con- 
trol of one of the two other Farben 
successors, in West Germany, Leo- 
pold Casella Co. The three have pur- 
chased Casella shares quietly during 
the past few months—on pretty. much 
an equal basis—through banks and 
stock exchange firms. Bayer and Ba- 
dische now each owns better than 
25%, while Hoechst reportedly owns 
slightly less than a fourth. 

Worries caused by this purchase are 
accentuated by the remarkable re- 
covery of the German industry. Only 
40% of the plants of the Farben trust 
—which, before the war, sold about 
$1 billion worth of chemicals per year 
—were in the West German zones. 
Sales of the companies that took over 
these plants totaled about $800 million 
last year. 

But American observers, who note 
that in many Latin American coun- 
tries all three of the German firms use 
a single sales agent, say that such sales 
combination does not come anywhere 
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close to what it had been there before 
the war. 

There are no accurate figures on pro- 
duction of sales of such Russian-con- 
trolled-plants as the Wolfen, Leuna 
and Bitterfeld works. Assuming that 
their sales were equivalent to $600 mil- 
lion—undoubtedly a conservative fig- 
ure—you begin to see the magnitude 
of what was once the Farben empire. 
And, of course, any future unification 
between East and West Germany 
might make possible a full amalgama- 
tion. 

On the Other Hand: But the success 
of the postwar West German enter- 
prises has perhaps been an eye-opener 
for many industrialists, who now argue 
against integration. 

“The bigger the organization, the 
more rigid its methods,” asserted one 
Hoechst director. “The problem in 
Germany is to keep the great chemi- 
cal enterprises as elastic as possible.” 

Echoed another: “Three sell better 
than one.” 

“I doubt if they will get back to- 
gether,” said one Washingtonian. 
“From a_ bureaucratic standpoint 
alone, few managers would conscious- 
ly vote their jobs out of existence. 


*Originally, West zone remnants of the 
Farben trust were split into 32 companies; 
later, this number was reduced to a dozen. 
Generally, companies from this list—such as 
Agfa and Kal ie—merged into Bayer, Hoechst 
and Badische, bringing the number of Farben 
successors down to five, and now to four, 


Each of the three has a strong man- 
agement, with a vested interest in in- 
dependence.” 

And Legally . . . : The whole ques- 
tion of German cartels is now in a legal 
limbo. Now under consideration by 
the German Parliament is a bill that 
recognizes that an undue concentra- 
tion of industry is, in itself, something 
to be avoided. 

This approach, rather than one that 
would merely control abuses of con- 
centrated business power, seems more 
likely to become law eventually. 

This approach, supported by Eco- 
nomic Minister Ludwig Erhard, may 
be weakened, however, to allow mer- 
gers “in the national interest,” in 
emergencies, and for technical reasons. 
But American observers in Germany 
feel heartened that at least the prin- 
ciple is recognized. 

A second provision of the law would 
give an anticartel committee power 
to dissolve business amalgamations if 
they result in dominant positions in an 
industry. 

Chemical Divestment? Could own- 
ership of Casella by the Big Three be 
taken away under such a law? 

Probably not. It apparently would 
affect only mergers or acquisitions 
that take place after—and if — 
the bill is approved, and signed into 
law. 

Too, there’s some question on 
whether such a law would affect any 
overseas combinations by German 
coneerns. 
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1956 CHEMICAL EXPANSION PLANS 
(million dollars) 


1955 Quarters 
2nd 3rd 


1955 
Total 


1956 Quarters 1956 
Ist 2nd 3rd/4th Total 


Change 


1954 from “55 





dh, 
Chemicals, allied products 1,130 
2,684 
361 
455 


230 
730 
106 
120 


239 
741 
121 
142 


317 
836 
183 
164 


1,016 
2,798 
498 
518 


310 
724 
159 
169 


340 
865 
196 165 
182 181 


388 
867 


1,426 
3,322 
685 
712 


up 40.4% 
up 18.7% 
up 37.6% 
up 37.5% 


Petroleum products 
Glass, allied products 


Paper, allied products 409 


All manufacturing 


11,908 


All industry 28,322 





11,038 
26,827 


2,249 
5,847 


2,795 2,899 3,499 11,439 3,340 
7,009 7,449 8,398 28,701 8,056 9,000 8,919 


3,808 3,944 15,036 


34,893 


up 31.4% 
up 21.6% 








Two Indications of Optimism 


Chemical company executives this 
week had two handfuls of good news 
to ponder—surveys showing that their 
fellow manufacturers plan substantial 
step-ups in spending for new plants 
and equipment, and that consumers, 
who are more and more becoming both 
direct and indirect customers of the 
chemical industry (CW, March 10, 
p- 52), feel that °56 is still a good year 
to buy merchandise. 

From either point of view, the 
economic outlook in the coming 
months speaks encouragement to the 
chemical industry. 

Take expansion plans first: 

On an all-industry basis, this year’s 
investment in new plants and equip- 
ment by companies is expected to 
reach a new peak. Some $6.2 billion 
over the 1955 mark is estimated for 
capital expenditures in ’56. 

Chemical and allied products in- 
dustry increase in capital spending 
will top that of any other nondurable 
goods industry. Last year’s new-plant 
outlay of $1 billion will be over- 
shadowed by an estimated $1.4 bil- 
lion for new plants and equipment 
this year (see chart). 

What’s more, this new high will be 
further swelled up by a whopping $3.3 
billion to be spent by petroleum com- 
panies, $685 million by glass producers, 
and $712 million by paper companies. 

Contributing in part to the 40% 
boost for the chemical industry will 
be the plans of such firms as these: 

@ Union Carbide—spending over 
$102.5 million for new 1956 facilities. 

e Allied Chemical & Dye—laying 
out some $70-80 million this year, 
compared with more than $54 million 
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last year. 

e Koppers—tagging some $100 
million over the next four years for 
new plant (some two-thirds of it to be 
invested in 1956-57 expansions). 

@ Dow Chemical—investing a near- 
$49 million for current year’s capital 
expansions. 

e Stauffer Chemical—slating some 
$15 million for new plants and capital 
improvements during the year. 

Petroleum industry capital spending 
will contribute its share in bolstering 
the capital goods boom. For example: 

e The Texas Co, expects to dole out 
$325 million this year (compared with 
$283.1 million last year). 

e Atlantic Refining plans $20 mil- 
lion more in °56 capital expenditures 
than in °55. 

e Esso Standard has earmarked a 
total of $126 million for capital in- 
vestments this year, highest in the 
company’s history. Of this, about $16 
million will go for chemical projects. 
But closely related to this is another 
investment item—$35.5 million—for 
new or improved equipment for gaso- 


line, heating oil and other fuel produc- 
tion at the company’s six big refineries. 


Aside from these new capital spend- 
ing plans for 1956—which show how 
chemical companies are betting on 
continuing prosperity—still another 
bolster was tossed in for good measure 
this week: the note of confidence re- 
flected by consumer buying intentions, 
which were surveyed for the Federal 
Reserve Board by The Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 


Nothing in the survey signals a 
decline in automobile or home pur- 
chases. In fact, the biggest surprise in 
the survey is that the number of con- 
sumers who actually plan house pur- 
chases this year is slightly higher than 
the figure of those with similar inten- 
tions this time last year. Other planned 
expenditures are roughly the same as 
last year. 


All-in-all, the two surveys add up to 
cheerful news for chemical companies. 
If anything, the results support their 
going policy of building new plants to 
meet the needs of a growing economy. 


Challenger’s Round 


There was new evidence this week 
that Du Pont’s claim of being domi- 
nant factor in isocyanate sales will not 
long be uncontested. 

For Mobay Chemical, which seemed 
about to take a second seat in relation 
to Du Pont (CW, Feb. 25, p. 23), 
now plans to be very much back 
in the running when it comes to hav- 
ing largest U.S. production of the 


toluene diisocyanates, which are the 
key to volume polyurethanes. 

While Du Pont a month ago 
brought on line a piant it rates at a 
25-million-lbs./year capacity, Mobay 
will triple the reported 10-million-lbs./ 
year capacity of the isocyanate facility 
it started up a week earlier. Du Pont’s 
plant is at Deepwater, N.J.; Mobay’s, 
at New Martinsville, W.Va. 
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The decision to expand this plant 
was made Feb. 28 at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Monsan- 
to-Farbenfabriken Bayer subsidiary. 
While it was based on market studies 
that had taken six months to complete, 
some trade observers feel that the 
decision might have been influenced 
by knowledge of the size of Du Pont’s 
plant—first revealed when it came 
onstream. 

Mobay expects to complete engi- 
neering (already half done) and con- 
struction by about June, ’57. 

“It’s hard,” a company official re- 
marks, “to build anything these days 
in less time than that.” Mobay does 
point out that availability of some 
critical construction items, often diffi- 
cult to predict, could upset the best- 
planned schedules. 

Concurrent with the tripling of its 
isocyanate capacity, it will increase 
capacity for producing the linear poly- 
esters used in urethanes. 

Mobay’s unit for these materials, 
which came onstream in November, 
was somewhat larger than required 
for the then-building isocyanate fa- 
cility. This time, Mobay plans a closer 
match. 


Groups Turndown 


Two chemical industry men this 
week opposed the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation designed 
to administer the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which 
embodies free world trading rules and 
has been the framework for tariff 
negotiations since the war. 

Allied Chemical’s Richard Hansen, 
speaking for the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn., asked the House Ways and 
Means Committee to shelve OTC so 
that a special joint Congressional 
committee could re-examine the basis 
of U.S. participation in GATT. 

Cyanamid’s Sidney Moody, repre- 
senting the Synthetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers’ Assn., warned the 
committee that strengthening GATT 
through OTC would threaten serious 
injury to the U.S. organic chemical 
industry. 

Hearings on the measure in the 
House were concluded last week. A 
vote on it is expected early in April. 
Observers on Capitol Hill give OTC a 
good chance of passing the House 
but almost no chance of getting 
through the Senate. 
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Right Compromise? 


Sponsors of a new, tougher federal 
water pollution control program this 
week were cheerfully tallying up the 
score on public sentiment for and 
against the latest compromise bill to 
which they’ve hitched their hopes for 
victory this year. 

Four days of fully packed Con- 
gressional hearings last week produced 
overwhelming support for a new law, 
both broader and stronger than the 
present act, which expires this June. 

Last week’s hearings saw over 60 
witnesses—from federal, state and 
local pollution control agencies, con- 
servation and recreation groups, and 
manufacturing industries — take a 
stand on pending bills before the 
House Public Works subcommittee on 
rivers and harbors. 

They drew this picture: chief value 
of the present federal program has 
been to focus interest on the pollution 
problem, help states to formulate 
abatement programs. It’s been weak, 
almost ineffectual, in compelling 
abatement measures for interstate 
streams. Not once in eight years has 
the Surgeon General taken anyone 
to court to force cleanup action. 

The Result: Spotty progress—a step- 
up in voluntary waste treatment by 
industrial water users, but not enough 
to check the steady rise in waste 
volume, caused partly by burgeoning 
factory construction. 


Virtually alone, among this week’s 
witnesses, in seeking extension of the 
present narrow law were two industry 
groups—the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers and the American Pulp and 
Paper Assn. The Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn., speaking through Du 
Pont’s Harold Jacobs, also favored 
retention, but admitted it could live 
with a tighter law, provided stringent 
safeguards were included against pre- 
mature federal enforcement. 

Jacobs joined NAM _ and _ the 
pulp and paper group’s J. M. 
Holderby and Robert O’Conner in 
protesting the proposed deletion of 
the current act’s requirement that 
federal courts weigh “the physical and 
economic feasibility” of proposed 
abatement measures before ordering 
industry to undertake them. 

Chairman John Blatnik (D., Minn.) 
and subcommittee colleagues seemed 
less impressed with industry’s ina- 
bility-to-pay fears than the counter- 
arguments of state officials that this 
limitation would tie a court’s hands in 
advance. State judges, said Michigan’s 
Assistant Attorney General Nicholas 
Olds, have more leeway than federal 
judges in deciding on remedies sought 
by state authorities. Michigan indus- 
tries, he testified, have learned to live 
with this, have not fied the state when 
faced with abatement orders. 

Subcommittee members and some 


APPA’S O’CONNOR, HOLDERBY: Courts should check abatement feasibility. 
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DU PONT’S JACOBS: Wanted—safe- 
guards against premature enforcement. 


state health officials used the hearings 
to blast industrial polluters. Paper 
and pulp mills, despite their $7.5- 
million/ year spending on abatement 
measures, took the brunt of the attack. 
But chemical producers, who invest 
$25-40 million/year to treat their 
wastes, drew praise from an unex- 
pected source. The Administration’s 
top witness, Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare Rosell 
Perkins, told congressmen that “chem- 
ical companies have shown an in- 
creased awareness of the pollution 
problem their operations are causing. 
They are giving us good cooperation. 
This is not general throughout in- 
dustry.” 


..ind, Back in Georgia... 


The rains came, but pollution prob- 
lems remain for Rayonier’s Jesup, Ga., 
cellulose plant (CW, Feb. 25, p. 24). 
At the moment, the “slimy substance” 
clogging the shad nets downstream 
has abated somewhat with the high 
water level. But complaints are still 
strong from fishermen who claim 
Rayonier’s effluent is ruining edibility 
and saleability of fish. 

Yet, despite an unfavorable report 
turned in last week by the state com- 
mittee investigating the complaint, 
Rayonier is doing well public-relations- 
wise. In fact, State Attorney General 
Bugene Cook has officially commended 
Rayonier personnel fer their full co- 
eperation all along the line. 


Weighing heavily on Rayonier’s 
shoulders right now, however, is this 
part of the investigating committee's 
report: “There is overwhelming evi- 
dence indicating that a large percent- 
age of fish taken from below the Ray- 
onier plant do have an offensive odor. 

“Because of the offensive taste and 
formation of a gummy substance from 
the effluent, the commercial fishermen 
are suffering a great loss in that the 
fish are noncommercial and the nets 
used rendered unusable.” 

Meanwhile, fishermen in the area 
have been likening the fish flavors to 
kerosene, coal oil, pine oil, and rosin 
gum. But Fred Doherty, the plant man- 
ager, reports, “It is difficult for us to 
reconcile such suggestions with the 
small amounts of kerosene we dis- 
charge into the river.” 

Even so, Rayonier hopes soon to 
eliminate kerosene in the mill effluent. 
Whatever the answers to the off-taste, 
odors and slimy nets may be, the 
Georgia officials’ full-scale probe will 
continue just as soon as the Altamaha 
River reeedes to near-normal levels. 


EXPANSION. ... 


Aluminum: Alcoa will probably 
begin work later this year on its 
proposed 150,000-tons/year smelting 
plant in the coal-rich Ohio River 
Valley. It will borrow as much as 
$150 million in 1957 to finance the 
project. With the new facility, Alcoa’s 
primary aluminum capacity will jump 
from 777,000 tons to 927,000 tons/ 
year. 

. 

Crude Tar: Dominion Tar & Chem- 
ical (Montreal) will erect a $2-million 
crude tar distillation plant on five 
acres at Hamilton, Ont., if the Hamil- 
ton city council grants its approval. 

e 

Caustic: Stauffer Chemical is ex- 
panding its Niagara Falls plant at a 
cost of $1 million. About $400,000 of 
this will go for added caustic soda 
(73%) production. Another $150,000 
will be spent to increase chlorinated 
solvents output by about 10-15 tons/ 
day. Both additions will be in by 
late summer. 

ae 

Molybdic Oxide: By installing a 
second sublimation furnace at its 
Langeloth, Pa., plant, Climax Molyb- 
denuma will double its pure molybdic 
oxide capacity to 5.4 million Ibs./year. 


September is the expected completion 
date. 
e 

Cement: Three companies make 
news this week. As the initial step in 
a British-financed $100-million expan- 
sion program in British Columbia, 
Canada, an $8-million cement plant 
will be built near Chilliwack by Inter- 
national Cement. Production will start 
at 800,000 bbls./year. 

e Verde Valley Industries, at Clark- 
dale, Ariz., will bring a 2,500-bbls./ 
day cement plant into production by 
Jan. ’57. Estimated cost: $8.5 million. 
Kent B. Diehl, Sr. (Houston) has the 
engineering and construction contract. 

© Lone Star Cement has purchased 
250 acres of limestone reserves near 
Demopolis, Ala., to supply its plant 
there, which is being expanded at a 
cost of $1.5 million. 

a 

Manganese: Strategic Materials 
(Buffalo) will build a $1-million plant 
near Niagara Falls, Ont., where the 
firm’s new Strategic-Udy Processes 
subsidiary will convert low-grade 
manganese ores into ferromanganese 
for steel production. 

e 

Benzene: Cosden Petroleum will ex- 
pand production of nitration-grade 
benzene, toluene and xylene 30% by 
July of this year. Cost of the additional 
capacity: $2.5 million. 


COMPANIES... . 


North Central Chemicals has been 
ineorporated in Cambridge, Wis., with 
an authorized capital stock of 1,200 
shares of no-par common stock. 

a 

Beryllium Corp. (Reading, Pa.) ex- 
pects to diversify its chemical opera- 
tions by building additional plant fa- 
cilities. 

o 

H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. 
(Los Angeles), producer of high-tem- 
perature insulations and _ industrial 
plastics, has offered for public sale 
16,000 shares of its par $1 capital 
stock now owned by company execu- 
tives and their families. Reason: to 
improve marketability of its stock. 

e 

Warren Petroleum, which was re- 
cently merged into Gulf Oil Corp., 
has exercised its option to purchase 
a 300-acre industrial site on the San 
Jacinto River and Wallisville Rd. 
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Washington Angles »» 


>» President Eisenhower's signature on a law 
passed last week will offer the Louisville butadiene 
plant for sale or long-term lease to all comers. But 
Publicker Industries expects to be the sole bidder. 
No other company, it told Congress, has enough 
low-cost alcohol to run the plant. 

Publicker has already lined up three customers 
for the 30,000 tons/year of alcohol-derived buta- 
diene it's producing at the Louisville plant, expects 
to find others (chiefly Goodrich-Gulf's Institute, 
W. Va., rubber plant) to bring output to the 90,000- 
ton /year capacity level and then expand to 115,000 
tons. 

Publicker is selling butadiene at 15 to 17.5¢/Ib. 
to Firestone (by swapping butadiene with Esso), 
American Synthetic Rubber and Canada’s Polymer 
Corp. It also converts alcohol produced by Shell 
Chemical for sale by Shell to an Akron GR-S 
producer. 


>» Isocyanates will join neoprene and reinforced 
polyesters in a novel plastic end use. 
Rigid urethane foam with high energy absorp- 


tion properties is used as the liner in a new lami- 
nated Fiberglas protective helmet now being issued 
as standard gear to naval aviators. Features of the 
new helmet include soft-foam neoprene sizing to 
fit the helmet to various head sizes. 


>» “Promising”—that's how five new antibiotics 
are rated by Agriculture Dept. scientists as weapons 
against plant fungus diseases. Four—anisomycin, 
mycostatin, filipin and oligomycin—are made frorn 
streptomyces moulds; the fifth—griseofulvin—from 
penicillium. 

Oligomycin, a University of Wisconsin develop- 
ment, showed the greatest effectiveness. 


>» Domestic fluorspar producers, with half their 
mines and mills shut down, forecast that another 
20% will drop out this year if Eisenhower turns 
down their bid for tariff relief. ‘Imports of fluorspar,” 
a producers’ representative told Congress last week, 
“are entering the U.S. at a reduced rate of duty in 
an amount far in excess of the total domestic con- 
sumption.” 

Eisenhower, faced with a 3-3 Tariff Commission 
split on a recommendation for higher duties on 
acid-grade fluorspar, is expected to keep tariffs at 
the present level. 





(Houston). No immediate plans for 
developing the industrial site are re- 
vealed. 
e 
General Electric will move its plas- 
tics department headquarters from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Decatur, Ill., on 
April 1. 
om 
New Jersey Zine Co. on May 1 
will acquire American Cyanamid’s 
Gloucester City, N.J., plant, where 
it will produce titanium dioxide pig- 
ments. 
e 
Texas-Adams Oil has acquired U.S. 
Sulphur Co., which has ore deposits 
estimated at $6 million near Dolores, 
Colo. 


FORSIGN. . se 


Titanium/Ceylon: Alfred Krupp, 
Germany’s wartime armaments king, 
has offered to exploit Ceylonese ilmen- 
ite deposits near Colombo. Krupp 
would provide the machinery to work 
the deposits and would also invest in 
the project. Should the offer be ac- 
cepted, arrangements would be made 
for the export of ilmenite to Germany. 

Two Ceylonese concerns have made 
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similar offers to the Ceylonese govern- 
ment. One of them, Ceylon Minerals 
Ltd., is backed by National Lead of the 
U.S. and Hopkins & Williams of 


Britain. 


a 

Plastics/ Argentina: Koppers Inter- 
national has just signed a contract 
with a group of Argentine plastic 
firms to build a jointly owned poly- 
styrene plant in that country. Koppers 
will invest $850,000; Argentine part- 
ners will put up $300,000. The new 
unit is expected to turn out 5.5 to 
6.6 million Ibs. of polystyrene annually. 
Production is scheduled for next year. 

* 

Pharmaceuticals/ Argentina: Chas. 
Pfizer and Brandt Laboratories of 
Buenos Aires have formed a jointly 
owned Argentine subsidiary to pro- 
duce pharmaceuticals — particularly 
antibiotics—in that country. The new 
unit will represent a combined invest- 
ment of $5-6 million and will probably 
be producing by late °56. 

* 


Serum/ Argentina: Representing its 
first venture outside the U.S., Cutter 
Labs (Berkeley Calif.) will form a 
jointly owned corporation with Serum- 
Quimica Argentina of Buenos Aires. 


The new company will be called 
Cutter-Quimica Argentina. 
” 

Uranium/ Australia: Under an agree- 
ment with the Australian government, 
Britain’s Atomic Energy Authority 
will buy more than $89.6 million 
worth of uranium oxide from Mary 
Kathleen Uranium Ltd., one of the 
member companies in the Rio Pinto 
group. A new $22.4-million treatment 
plant is to be built at the Australian 
firm’s mine in northwest Queensland, 
with startup of operations scheduled 
for 1959. 

e 

Basic Chemicals/Israel: A new 
American-Israeli basic chemicals plant 
will begin operations this month near 
Acre, Israel. The American partner 
in the $3-million venture is Electro- 
chemical Industries of Ohio. Some 
financing was also provided by French 
investors reported to be representatives 
of the large French producers Pechi- 
ney and Progil. The new installation 
is expected to produce 3,000 tons of 
chlorine and 3,000 tons of caustic 
soda annually. In addition, benzene 
hexachloride and other agricultural 
chemicals will be manufactured for 
domestic and foreign markets. 
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35 tons of 
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Save! Ship chemicals in bulk via Airslide® cars 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk transportation for 
dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter materials (and even 
greater quantities of denser materials) can be shipped in a single 
Airslide car. Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order 
carrying chemicals and other commodities. They require no re-spot- 
ting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be unloaded 
into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. If such 
requirements are important to you, write today for full information 
about General American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 


hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
EP gp in-transit protection. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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CHEMICAL PAY DIRT IN DRILLING 


Oil wells completed in the U.S. 
(thousands) 
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ESIDES being a big source of petro- 
chemicals, oil wells are a large and 
growing market for chemicals. There are 
additives for drilling muds and special 
cements (CW, March 17, p. 148); ex- 
plosives for stubborn wells; acid for cut- 
ting through limestone; inhibitors and 
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Source: U.S. Census of Agriculture. 


blanket solutions for controlling the aci- 
dizing; solvents to remove paraffin de- 
posits; sealing compounds to make rock 
walls air-tight; and thermosetting plastics 
that—in some instances—can take the 
place of cements. For most, usage per 
well is on the way up. 


Bhonnamedl Rated Phe tiene oM on CHEMICALS PER ACRE 


_lrigated lond j in he U.S. {million acres) 





OVING up in bigger jumps each 

year is the extent of irrigation 
farming in the western U.S.—and with 
it the actual and prospective market for 
numerous agricultural chemicals. Wet 
farming is more intensive farming—more 
fertilizers and pesticides are needed for 


each acre, Where a corn farmer has raised 
50 bu./acre without adding nitrogen in 
dry farming, he'll have to use 120 Ibs. 
of nitrogen per acre to attain the 110-bu. 
yield made possible by irrigation. Other 
chemical aids: soil conditioners, ion-ex- 
change materials. 
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| AIR-BORNE CHEMICALS: BUSINESS SOARING 


Farm chemicals dispersed by aircraft in the U. S. 
(million pounds) 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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ISING reliance on airplanes for 
R spreading pesticides — and even 
some fertilizers—may be broadening the 
market for farm chemicals. Farmers who 
previously have passed up these products 
for a number of reasons—too much 
cropland for workers to cover in a brief 


‘period, too much damage to plants from 


tractors, or excessive outlay for labor 
costs—may now be turning toward full 
utilization of these chemicals. 

Added encouragement: production of 
planes specially designed for spreading 
farm chemicals. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) 
Chemical Week Whol 


Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor's Corp.) ...... 


MONTHLY 


Manufacturers’ Sales 



































Latest Preceding Year 
Week Week Ago 


182.5 182.5 161.9 





olesale Price Index (1947100) _.. 105.7 105.6 103.9 


$02.9 485.2 358.3 


Manufacturers’ Inventories 





Trade (million dollars) Latest 


Preceding Year Latest 





Preceding Year 
A 


Month Month Ago Month Month 








All Manufacturing 27,121 27,300 24,287 46,217 45,885 
Chemicals and allied products 1,918 1,959 1,740 3,283 3,199 
Petroleum and coal products 2,483 2,495 2,293 2,741 2,731 
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“this paint job should last 
at least § to 10 years” 


“,..and that’s only the minimum 
years of freedom from periodic re- 
painting expected for steelwork of 
the new University of Wichita field 
house,” reports D. W. Davison, Sur- 
face Engineering Company, Inc. 

Completely round in design and 
featuring a facade of insulated 
steel paneling, the more than 
25,000 sq. ft. of exposed steel is 
protected by a special “membrane” 
coating based on Bakeitre Brand 
Vinyl Resins. 

Applied by spray, the coating 
builds a protective film several 
times the thickness of conventional 
paints. According to the supplier, 
it is virtually impervious to pene- 
tration by moisture and industrial 
acids, is non-oxidizing and even re- 
sists severe hammer blows, or boil- 


ing or baking at 300 deg. F. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, 4 Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [{qg 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


The term Bake.tteE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 


It isn't surprising. Coatings 
based on BAKELITE Resins have a 
long record of unusually trouble- 
free service in this and many other 
applications. They are formulated 
for all types of surfaces, materials 
and structures, exteriors and inte- 
riors, under ordinary or extremely 
severe conditions of service, 
weather and environment. Why 
not find out how you can use coat- 
ings based on Bake.treE Resins to 
advantage. For a list of suppliers 
and our “Coatings” booklet, write 


Dept. NI-34. 
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“Secoton” Hi-Build Vinyl Coat- 
ings used to protect this unique 
steel athletic building are mar- 
keted by Surface Engineering 
Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kans., 
from coatings produced by Den- 
nis Chemical Co. 





















BAKELITE 


BRAND 


RESINS for COATINGS 








FROM PAINTER TO PUTTER... 




















Which of these materials do you need? Call RCI! 


RCI alkyd and amine resins — can be 
combined to produce surface coatings for a wide 
variety of kitchen applications ranging from furni- 
ture finishes to durable refrigerator enamels. 
There’s also a big market for the amines in the 
paper industry which uses them to add wet strength 
to paper towels, which have become almost a 
kitchen necessity. 


RCI polyester resins — reinforced with 
fibrous glass form attractive translucent sliding 
doors for kitchen cabinets. Other RCI polyesters 
can be used to formulate polyurethane foams for 
cushioning dinette chairs. 


RCI phenol-formaidehyde resins— 
are utilized in fast-curing molding compounds 
for heat-resistant utensil and appliance handles 
.. - filler sheets for laminated kitchen counter tops. 
(Both phenolic and reinforced polyester resins are 


now being used experimentally in golf club shafts 
of several different designs.) 


RCI phthalic anhydride — constitutes a 
base for plasticizers used in the manufacture of 
vinyl floor tile. 


RCI pure and modified phenolic 
resins — make floor waxes and polishes harder 
and longer-lived. 


RCI pentachiorophenol-— is an important 
ingredient in preservative solutions which help 
make wood exposed to weather last up to 4 times 
as long as untreated wood. 


The next time you have a supply problem (or a 
technical problem), take a look at RCI. See where 
fast delivery of quality-controlled RCI materials 
(including the basic chemicals listed with our signa- 
ture) can help you. 
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AT RCi—tank car is loaded with a new non-drying 
alkyd resin developed by Reichhoid for use with 
amine resins in superior baking enamels for home 
laundry equipment. The big advantage is that... 


DETERGENTS WON'T DULL glossy enamels for 
automatic washers made with this RCI alkyd...an 
advantage every housewife (and manufacturer of 
industrial finishes) can appreciate. 


Creative Chemistry... < 


it REICHHOLD 
in Progress Z 


Synthetic Resins » Cnemical Colors + Industrial Adhesives + Plasticizers 

Phenol « Formaldehyde « Glycerine + Phthalic Anhydride « Maleic Anhydride 

Sodium Sulfite + Pentaerythritol « Pentachlorophenol + Sulfuric Acid 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





RUMINPSTHATION . 





PROGRAMS FOR PROGRESS 


Industrial 
Consulting 
Arrangements 


Local and 
Statewide 
Studies 


Credit and 
Development 
Groups 


Legislation 
for Industrial 
Development 


State Activities Recently Proposed (Vv) or Under Way (Vv) 


Commissions or 
Industrial 
Teams 





Arkansas 


VV 


VA 





Colorado 


VA 








VA 


Connecticut 


VA 








Georgia 


VV 





Idaho 





Kansas 








Kentucky 








Louisiana 








Michigan 





Mississippi 














No. Carolina 





N. Mexico 








New York 











Pennsylvania 








South Dakota 





Tennessee 











Virginia 








W. Virginia 








Wisconsin 
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Glad Hands and Welcome Mats 


State governments are casting “come 
hither” glances at chemical companies. 
This week, at least 19 states are boom- 
ing their advantages via old and new 
techniques (see table, above). 

Bulk of the activities center on 
forming state or privately sponsored 
credit groups empowered to extend 
financial aid to industrial concerns, or 
to communities seeking industrial de- 
velopment. Further activity stems 
from legislation providing funds for 
studies, surveys, industrial commis- 
sions or consulting services. 

What They Seek: General philos- 
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ophy of all was expressed by West 
Virginia Governor William Marland 
during a three-day visit to New York, 
during which he held luncheons for 
top executives of numerous industries. 
Said Marland: “We’re interested in 
growth industries. We want to talk 
with companies planning expansion, 
because we think we have much to 
offer as a location for a branch plant 
or regional distribution facility.” 

And West Virginia’s enticement 
program has been no slouch. Aside 
from gubernatorial barnstorming, the 
state has just voted $250,000 for the 


upcoming year’s development pro- 
gram, has been promoting its chem- 
ical advantages for several years. 

Financial Aid: In Pennsylvania, 
Governor George Leader is seeking an 
appropriation of $5 million to extend 
to local development groups for boost- 
ing business opportunities in the 
state’s critical economic areas. The 
funds would finance second mortgages 
on producing facilities. Meanwhile, 
planning commissions of three coun- 
ties are running a state-financed study 
to discover local potentialities for ab- 
sorbing more industry. 
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A number of states have recently 
authorized industrial commissions that 
will study and promote statewide in- 
dustrial advantages, provide informa- 
tion facilities for interested industries. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Pennsylvania have recently named 
team members or asked enabling legis- 
lation. Kentucky is well along, has 
scheduled a two-day tour of manufac- 
turing facilities for the business press 
and others. 

Consulting Teams: In Arkansas, a 
triple-threat team will work specifi- 
cally to bring in chemical manufactur- 
ing. The state has already set aside 
$1 million to help municipal develop- 
ment groups, will use a three-prong 
attack to get a “man-size share of the 
chemical industry.” Team members: 

® Robert S. Aries of New York, 
a chemical consultant with experience 
in planning for over 100 chemical 
firms. 

e University of Arkansas’s Indus- 
trial Research Center at Little Rock. 

e A committee of Arkansans repre- 
senting chemistry, engineering and 
management professional groups. 

In eight states, credit groups are 
well under way to provide industry 
with financing. In New York, for ex- 
ample, Governor Harriman has an- 
nounced that the N.Y. Business De- 
velopment Corporation is “ready to 
process loan applications” from com- 
munities seeking industry. Georgia’s 
Chamber of Commerce has recently 
approved a credit plan to provide in- 
dustry with normally unavailable 
expansion risk capital. 

Surveys: Typical of state study pro- 
grams is a Kansas survey recently 
completed on the manufacture of pe- 
trochemicals. Result: a prediction by 
the Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission that Kansas will soon be 
a leading producer of raw materials 
for the petrochemical industry. In 
Idaho, a survey has been launched to 
find out just how much industrial ex- 
pansion each of the state’s villages, 
towns and cities could handle in ad- 
dition to present developments. 

In all, the states are making mighty 
efforts to attract industry. And the 
site-hungry chemical industry, already 
slated for $1.6 billion of new con- 
struction in 1956 and °57, is looking 
for all the on-the-spot help and in- 
formation it can get. 
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Perils in Profits: No Letup 


_ The shifting lineup of the federal 
government’s law enforcement team 
poses no new antitrust threat to chem- 
ical companies, even the biggest and 
most prosperous; but neither does it 
bode a letup in vigilance. 

A new Assistant Attorney General 
will be appointed to head the Justice 
Dept.’s Antitrust Division, and the 
Federal Trade Commission — which 
shares responsibility for policing these 
laws—has been under new manage- 
ment since last fall. Both agencies say 
their plans are unchanged. 

And some management men 
breathed a snort of satisfaction at news 
that Stanley Barnes—now head of the 
Antitrust Division—is being nominated 
as a Court of Appeals judge. 

Voices New Warning: Some feel 
Barnes has been too active and too 
severe during his two years as the na- 


tion’s chief trust-buster. Only last 
week, for instance, he jarred some 
members of the business community 
with a warning that General Motors 
should divorce some of its divisions. 

Meanwhile, FTC diligently keeps its 
score charts on how the “big boys” are 
doing in each industry (see table, be- 
low). This is just one of that agency’s 
devices to sniff out possible overcon- 
centration in an industry. 

Using a somewhat _ simplified 
formula and latest company reports, 
CW has brought FTC’s “rate of return” 
readings up to date for the four com- 
panies that have been biggest in in- 
dustrial chemicals over the past 15 
years—Du Pont, Union Carbide, Al- 
lied and Dow. Apparent conclusion: 
these firms are thriving, but their 
profits put them in no immediate peril 
of litigation. 





Industrial Chemicals 
4 largest companies 

23 other companies 10.9 15.3 

Rayon 

2 largest companies 
3 other companies 


7.4 
13.0 


17.5 
24.1 


Soap, Cleaning and 
Polishing Preparations 


4 largest companies* 17.7 
3 other companies** 16.4 


25.5 
15.3 


Stockholders’ investment . 
(in millions) 


Net income 
(in millions) 


Rate of return 


**Does include industry’s third-largest corporation. 





SUCCESS — UNDER SURVEILLANCE 


(FTC's figures on selected U.S. chemical companies’ rates of return ) 


1940 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


16.0% 18.0% 204% 21.2% 26.4% 19.7% 17.9% 17.1% 
14.7 


(CW's figures on rates of return of four 
largest industrial chemical companies) 


1953 


$2,982 


*Does not include the industry's third-largest corporation, for which financial data are not published. 


116 169 132 101 102 


1954 1955 


$3,166 $3,427 


418.9 518.1 673.6 


14.0% 16.3% 19.6% 














1951 1955 


Chemical Labor Costs: No Parity in Sight 


(Average hourly earnings of chemical workers) 


1956 Y% Increase, 1951-56 





U.S. $1.63 
West Germany 0.35 


$1.99 


Unskilled helpers 
Skilled operators 





0.47Y% 


(Range of effective hourly wage rates 

for chemical workers in West Germany) 
1955 
43.0¢ 
52.5¢ 


$2.05 25.8% 
0.52 48.6% 


1956 
47.6¢ 
59.6¢ 








Long Wait on Wages 


Don’t hold your breath while wait- 
ing for Europe’s chemical labor costs 
to come up to U.S. levels. 

Important because they’re a factor 
in international trade and tariff, wage 
rates in European chemical industries 
are rising, but slowly. Whether they’re 
actually gaining on U.S. pay scales 
depends on the arithmetic used. 

Over the past five years, chemical 
wages have been climbing by 5.1%/ 
year in the U.S. and by 9.7%/year 
in West Germany, based on new con- 
tracts between that country’s chemical 
industry employers’ association and 
the labor unions. If these trends con- 
tinue year after year, it will be 1994 
before rates in the two countries are 
about equal. 

U.S. Lead Widening: But if you go 
by absolute increments, then your 
conclusion will be that Europe will 
never catch up in this respect. Since 
1951, U.S. chemical employers have 
hoisted their employees’ average hourly 
earnings by 42¢, while West German 
chemical earnings have risen by only 
17¢ over that same period. On this 
basis, the U.S. is widening its lead 
each year (see table, above). 

In testimony on tariff and anti- 
dumping bills, U.S. chemical manage- 
ment men have consistently maintained 
that low wage rates abroad give for- 
eign producers a hefty competitive 
advantage on numerous products en- 
tering the U.S. market. In some cases, 
rising imports of European chemicals 
are said to be endangering sectors of 
the industry that would be badly 
needed in case of mobilization for 
national defense. 

Anxiety on this score won’t be eased 
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by the new over-all wage agreement 
in West Germany, where chemical 
production is even higher than its 
prewar peak. 

Significance of the new pay scales 
is underlined by latest figures on how 
West Germany’s chemical employ- 
ment has grown since World War II: 
with a population of about 50 million, 
West Germany has approximately 
300,000 hourly paid chemical workers 
and 100,000 salaried employees; the 
U.S.—with a population of 165 million 
—has a chemical industry force of 
about 558,000 plant workers and 271,- 
000 salaried employees. 

9% and 16%: The new wage pacts 
—one for each of West Germany’s 
11 states and another for West Berlin 
—call for increases of about 9% 
in minimum wage rates. These rates 
represent about a 16% increase for 
the industry’s women workers, who— 
under a recent decision by the federal 
labor court—are now to receive equal 
pay for equal work. 

Actual wage rates (see table) gen- 
erally will stay 30-40% above the 
minimum levels stipulated in the bar- 
gaining agreements. In addition, Ger- 
man chemical companies grant such 
fringe benefits as pension plans, health 
and accident insurance, payments for 
recreational facilities, kindergartens, 
subsidies to canteens, and payments 
for company-owned houses and apart- 
ments. 

Chief architect of the new West 
German wage contracts this year was 
65-year-old Fritz Faubel, managing 
director of the employers’ association 
and a member of the staff of Farben- 
fabriken Bayer. Faubel truncated the 


unions’ higher wage demands and al- 
so staved off their bid for reducing the 
work week from 48 to 45 hours. 

Though the new contracts call for 
continuation of the industry’s cus- 
tomary 48-hour week, it’s expected 
that again this year the plants will be 
busy enough to require overtime work 
as a fairly regular thing. As of last 
month, actual time worked in West 
German chemical plants has been 
averaging 50.1 hours week for men and 
49.2 hours for women. 

Only Farbwerke Hoechst and its 
subsidiaries have adopted the 45-hour 
week. This came as a voluntary and 
experimental move, and other firms 
are waiting to see how it works out. 

Some Higher Prices: It’s likely that 
West Germany’s higher labor costs 
will have an effect on prices of chem- 
icals, though export price tags prob- 
ably won’t change much. One factor 
in this field: Britain is striving again 
to step up exports, and British wage 
rates definitely aren’t rising this season. 
German exporters can be counted on 
to fight hard to keep from losing 
chemical markets to their British rivals. 

In the U.S., the new West German 
chemical wage rates aren’t expected 
to alter the present situation. Where 
there’s competition with domestic pro- 
ducers, that competition will continue 
—or even increase. With U.S. wages 
continuing to move upward, it’s a 
cinch that West German and other 
European chemical firms will keep 
right on enjoying a competitive ad- 
vantage on certain items for a long, 
long time to come. 
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GERMANY’S FAUBEL: New pay 
scales, but still well below U.S. 
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WITH ONLY SIMPLE COMPONENTS ; 


Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valves offer all these 
outstanding features for handling corrosives 





TELL-TALE TRAVEL STOP shows position of diaphragm; 
prevents possible damage to diaphragm thai could 
result from overclosure. 


CHOICE OF 36 BONNET ASSEMBLIES assures a means 
of operation best suited to your requirements. 


SUPERIOR MECHANICAL DESIGN transmits closing 
force to the compressor through a long, full-threaded 
special bronze sleeve. 





WORKING PARTS ISOLATED FROM FLOW by means 
of the diaphragm. Similarly, the fluid handled is not 
contaminated by bonnet lubrication, products of de- 
composition or at pheric contamination. 





NO PACKING to be replaced. The diaphragm effec- 
tively seals the bonnet assembly from the flow. 


TOUGH, RESILIENT, REINFORCED DIAPHRAGM in a 
choice of 14 materials permits handling of over 1000 
industrial chemicals. 


POSITIVE, LEAK TIGHT CLOSURE is assured by sealing 
beads on diaphragm and cushioned pressure seating 
of the diaphragm against the weir. 


SIMPLE MAINTENANCE is limited to occasional dia- 
phragm replacement which can be done without re- 
moving valve body from line, 


CHOICE OF BODIES is very wide, including any 
machinable alloy, molded plastics or linings of 
rubber, glass, lead or plastic. 


SELF-CLEANSING characteristic is made possible by 
absence of pockets, corners, grooves and sharp 
changes in direction 


A COMPLETE CHOICE OF METHODS OF OPERATION @ Hills-McCanna diaphragm valves are offered 
TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS in sizes from 3%" through 14”. Dependent on 


’ : size and type of body and diaphragm materials, 
; they will handle pressures to 150 psi, temper- 

P =) atures to 350° F. For specific recommendations, 

send an outline of your corrosion resistant valv- 


i PES hip a ing problem. To have full data at hand, ask for 
OPERATED OPERATED STEM the Hills-McCanna valve catalog. 


2 & A 


LECTRIC MOTOR OUTSIDE STEM 
OPERATED OPERATED & YOKE 


HILLS-McCANNA CO. | — Conosion Specialists 


2445 W. Nelson St. Chicago 18, Illinois 
Manvfacturers of: Saunders Patent Diaphragm Valves * Chemical Metering 
and Proportioning Pumps ¢ Force Feed Lubricators ¢ Light Alloy Castings 
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PUERTO RICAN CANE: As handy raw material, it’s one big element in. . 


Site Pickers’ Dope Sheets 


With chemical expansion continuing 
at a fast clip this year and with states 
and cities actively competing for new 


chemical plants (see p. 28), both 
groups are making heavier use of site 
location reports drawn up by economic 
research specialists, 

Two such reports being read by 
management this week — one on 
whether an integrated plant for cal- 
cium carbide, chlorine and derivatives 
would pay off in power-rich Klickitat 
County, Washington; the other on 
whether a synthetic fiber plant in 
Puerto Rico could compete with main- 
land producers—provide a vantage 
point for looking into these plant site 
“dope sheets”: How are they put to- 
gether, and how much faith can you 
put in their conclusions? 

Theoretical Approach: Grounded on 
assumptions and cemented together 
with hypotheses, the factual bricks 
in such a report frequently make up 
a structure that’s deemed substantial 
enough to support a decision for a 
multimillion-dollar investment. 

The basic formula is simple enough; 
there are two principal factors, both 
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of which are fairly well known to 
begin with: 

e Where are the chief sources of 
raw materials? 

e@ Where are the major markets for 
the end products? 

After those two points—origin and 
destination—are fixed, the task boils 


oe 
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down to hard-headed application of 
chemical engineering, economics and 
arithmetic to fill in the details. And 
though technology and arithmetic are 
pretty much the same wherever you 
go, there’s enough diversity of eco- 
nomic conditions at various locations 
to make for some answers that—on 
the surface, at least—are not just what 
one would expect. 

Island Site Favored: In the study on 
“Location Factors in Synthetic Fiber 
Production” by Joseph Airov at MIT’s 
Center for Urban and Regional Stud- 
ies (CW, Mar. 12, p. 12), the author 
concluded that Puerto Rico should be 
a strong contender for such a plant, 
even though the island is more than 
1,000 nautical miles from both the 
petrochemical-producing Gulf Coast of 
Texas and from this country’s biggest 
markets for textile fibers. 

From just the standpoint of raw ma- 
terials to make the chemical intermedi- 
ates, Airov finds that the top location 
would be Orange, Tex., or vicinity. 
For best location near the markets, he 
picks Institute, W. Va. Or, he goes on, 
you might make the nylon salt or other 
petrochemical intermediates at Orange, 
then form into fibers at Institute. 

But Airov sees a considerable saving 
—mainly due to much lower labor 
cost—in placing a staple fiber plant in 
Puerto Rico. He rules out the Texas- 
Gulf Coast area because of high wage 
rates there, and frowns on New 
England because of high costs of fuel 
and electric power. West Virginia, 
Airov concedes, stands a good chance 


NEW OIL REFINERY: For island territory, another industry enticement. 
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SYNTHETIC WAX 


EPOLENE ie a new low-viscosity, 


low-molecular weight polyethylene wax— 


highly compatible and 


exceptionally uniform in quality 


E polene is a new synthetic wax, offering users the double 
advantages of steady supply and stable price. 

Epolene is a hard, tough wax, comparing favorably in 
this respect with high-priced natural waxes such as car- 
nauba. It is compatible with a wide range of other waxes, 
elastomers and resins. Its inherent toughness and its 
ability to plasticize other materials to which it is added 
extends its usefulness. Epolene is highly resistant to the 
attack of many chemicals and is not dissolved by organic 
solvents at room temperature. It polishes, it produces 
films of high gloss, high slip resistance and good scuff 
resistance. 

Blended with other waxes, it increases hardness, melt- 
ing point, blocking temperature, dielectric strength, 
abrasion resistance, toughness and flexibility. 

Epolene is available in two forms: Epolene “N”—a 
non-emulsifiable type for direct blending with paraffin 
and other materials; Epolene “E”—an emulsifiable type 
for the preparation of emulsions used in the manufacture 


OLD VERSUS NEW. 
Scoop of Epolene pellets is 
shown alongside broken slabs 
of standard commercial wax. 
The convenient form of Ep- 
olene saves considerable time 
and expense in handling and 
processing. 
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of polishes, paper, textile finishes and other coatings. 

Epolene is easy to use. It comes in the form of pellets 
approximating the size of rice grains. These melt down 
rapidly for incorporation with other materials. In up- 
grading paraffin, Epolene can be quickly blended with 
the paraffin at temperatures as low as 180° F. 

The outstanding uniformity of Epolene also contrib- 
utes to its easy use and makes possible exact control of 
wax blending or emulsifying. Viscosity is low and care- 
fully maintained from shipment to shipment. The acid 
number of the emulsifiable type is held within the nar- 
row limits of 9—10. By standardizing on Epolene you 
can standardize your formulas and procedures. 

Investigate the possible usefulness of Epolene in your 
product. Its versatile properties make it an interesting 
commercial material for many uses. For samples and fur- 
ther information, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, Chemi- 
cals Division, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Epolene 


ASTMAN POLYETHYLENE WAXES 


* 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Chicago; St. Lovis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Sait Lake City; Seattle. 
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because it has raw materials, low-cost 
power and fuel, and ready access to all 
the major fiber markets; but it may 
suffer from higher labor costs in the 
future. 

Despite higher fuel and power costs 
on the island than at most of the 
U.S. sites, plus higher transport costs 
on shipment of chemical intermediates 
to Puerto Rico and shipment of syn- 
thetic fibers back to the mainland, the 
labor cost advantage in nontechnical 
jobs makes the island the lowest total- 
cost site in the study, Airov calculates. 

Booster for Klickitat: An equally 
strong-sounding argument is made by 
Portland’s Ivan Bloch and Associates 
in behalf of Klickitat County as a lo- 
cation for a plant to turn out these 
principal products: calcium carbide, 
acetylene, chlorine, caustic soda, tri- 
chlorethylene, perchlorethylene, and 
vinyl chloride. The report has been 
shown to management men of Dow 
Chemical and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries of Britain—both of which 
have let it be known that they’re in- 
terested in West Coast expansion 
possibilities. 

Bloch estimates that in 1953 the 11 
Western states used products that 
could have been made from 181,000 
tons of calcium carbide; and since 
only 32,000 tons of carbide were pro- 
duced in the West, he reckons that 
there’d be a ready market for the 
25,400 tons/year he visualizes as 
being sold in that form from a hypo- 
thetical plant on the Columbia River 
below McNary Dam. That river and 
the Pacific Ocean would provide a 
year-round waterway to all major West 
Coast industrial centers. 

Both Bloch and Airov, though en- 
thusiastic in some of their reasoning, 
caution management to stop, look and 
listen before making the postulated 
plunge. Airov predicts that some fiber 
plants ultimately will be attracted to 
Puerto Rico, “but not until the in- 
dustry’s production, marketing, and 
research problems have been solved 
first in the U.S.” And Bloch acknowl- 
edges that “market conditions for some 
of the principal products will warrant 
considerably more examination.” 

Thus it appears that while these 
“outside reports” can be helpful in 
marshaling much-needed information, 
chemical management must continue 
to have its own people check those 
findings before making any big ex- 
pansion decisions. 
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SOUTHERN CHEMICAL WORKERS: New industry law prompts question . . . 


For Dixie: Spiraling Wages? 


Chemical companies in the South, 
where the new $1/hour minimum 
wage law is affecting a greater propor- 
tion (28%) of workers than anywhere 
else, this week express widespread 
concern that the new rate will spiral 
earnings for their employees. And this 
even though most wage rates are al- 
ready above the $1.50 mark. An 8- 
state CW survey shows little immediate 
effect on Southern chemical payrolls, 
but a likelihood of gradual increases in 
the next few months. 

Back of this is the fact that many 
employees in such consumer industries 
as laundering and clothing manufac- 
ture, along with still more in woodpulp 
and timber preparation, are receiving 
increases up to the new minimum. 
Higher paid employees are expected to 
seek proportional increases to maintain 
the old differentials, thus hoisting re- 
gional wage levels all along the line. 

Past History: Federal Reserve rec- 
ords in Virginia and the Carolinas 
show that previous rises in minimum 
wage rates have been closely followed 
by a general upward adjustment of 
wages above the new minimums. Al- 
ready, all labor unions concerned have 
announced that campaigns will be 
started immediately for correspond- 
ing upward adjustments for earners 
of higher wages. Moreover, Congres- 
sional labor lobbies are pushing de- 
mands to extend the definition of 
interstate commerce to include some 


businesses that are now exempt. How- 
ever, strong opposition from those 
retail and service groups is expected 
to prevent passage this session. 

Some manufacturers report they will 
intensify efforts to increase process 
mechanization to keep costs down; still 
others report the situation has been 
approached by combining jobs, laying 
off workers. Hardest hit of chemical 
operations are small fertilizer proces- 
sors; estimates indicate some 40% of 
empioyees in this classification re- 
ceived wage hikes. Many employers 
will have to raise prices to compen- 
sate for higher labor costs. 

In Washington, the administrator of 
the new wage-hour law, Newell Brown, 
is minimizing the differential factor, 
Says past experience shows it hasn’t 
had much effect. At the same time he 
anticipates an influx of enforcement 
problems, is planning to step up in- 
vestigations from 1955’s 40,000 com- 
panies to 67,000 of the 800,000 
affected total. Last year, more than 
half of the companies checked had 
committed some sort of violation, for 
the most part unintentional, affecting 
130,000 workers. 

To what degree Southern chemical 
wages will be hit is still open to ques- 
tion, but there’s little doubt in manage- 
ment’s mind that—sooner or later— 
the new minimum wage !aw will force 
Southern pay rates a little closer to 
Northern levels. 
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Neville Coumarone-iIndene Resins Have Improved 


Many Products—Yours Could Be One Of Them 


In the manufacture of many products from paints to 
rubber tires and floor tile to chewing gum, Neville 
resins have long proved their ability to help make 
better looking, longer wearing, more salable merchan- 
dise. Neville produces an extremely wide range of 
coumarone-indene resins under the most exacting of 
specifications, and conducts broad and constant re- 
search on their mutually profitable use in many types 
of products. If you have an itern which is conceivably 
applicable, we suggest you send for further informa- 
tion. Without obligation, our chemists will work with 


yours in developing the application and selecting the 
proper grade for the job. Use the coupon below. 


Neville Chemical Company * Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, 
Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum, 
Alkylated Phenol @ Ojils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, 
Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming ¢ Solvents— 
2-50 W Hi-Flash, Wire Enamel Thinners. 


Please send further information on Neville Chemicals. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON: To get 
compliance, he exerts gentle pressure. 


Persuasion Proponent 


A few chemical process companies 
have been feeling the gentle pressure 
being exerted from time to time by 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. 

This week, in its second annual re- 
port, that committee—headed by 
Vice-President Nixon and _ including 
14 high-ranking members representing 
industry, labor and government—is 
claiming “substantial progress and en- 
couraging results” in its campaign to 
end discrimination against Negroes 
and other minority groups in employ- 
ment and promotion practices on 
government contracts. 

Under federal law, all such con- 
tracts contain a clause binding the 
contractor to hire, train and promote 
employees on the basis of ability, with- 
out regard to race, color, religion or 
national origin. To get compliance, 
Nixon’s group has been using—as 
tactfully as possible—its powers of ed- 
ucation, persuasion, conciliation and 
negotiation. So far, it hasn’t resorted 
to coercion. 

Management Willing: Certainly the 
most dramatic work of the committee 
is in handling complaints that con- 
tractors’ practices are falling short of 
the legal standards. Since its creation 
in 1953, the committee has received 
147 of these complaints, including 82 
that came in during the past year. 

In many cases, it appears that 
management is willing to change its 


personnel policies to be eligible for 
government business. Corrective action 
is suggested by the governmental agen- 
cy that has let the contract; sometimes 
officials of Cabinet rank have carried 
the recommendations to contractor 
management. 

The committee gives resumes of 
some 34 cases in which the contractor 
was given suggestions on how to reach 
full compliance. Four of these involve 
chemical or petroleum companies, and 
iilustrate how the committee has been 
handling complaints. 

Sixfold Rise: One complaint charged 
that a large corporation operating a 
plant for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had been employing Negroes as 
janitors, coal handlers and laborers 
only, and was not pemitting Negroes 
to enter certain special training 
schools. Nixon’s committee asked the 
company to keep records on such 
matters, and within two years the 
number of Negro employees _in- 
creased from 76 to 443, including 25 
professional and technical employees. 

Another chemical concern, holding 
a contract with the General Services 
Administration, agreed to revise its 
employment policies and to begin 
hiring Negroes in jobs previously 
closed to them. Two oil refineries 
with Army contracts dropped dis- 
criminatory rules against Jews and 
Negroes. 

The Nixon committee has also 
helped contracting agencies set up 
methods to administer the plan, and 
has conducted several educational pro- 
grams. One new educational technique 
developed by the committee—and 
soon to be distributed to executives of 
companies with government contracts 
—is an evaluation questionnaire. By 
posing a set of seven questions, it’s de- 
signed to help executives determine 
whether their company has actually 
eliminated racial and religious discrim- 
ination in employment practices. 


Ne ie iit ceindlieees 


Fluoridation Upheld: In every case 
where fluoridation of public water 
supplies has been court-tested it’s been 
upheld, says a report issued by the 
New York office of the U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education & Welfare. 
Berwyn F. Mattison, Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Health, cited the report 
as “proof that this public health 
measure is both legal and desirable.” 


WIDE WOKLD 


SECRETARY MATTISON: Where it 
was tested, fluoridation was cleared. 


Anyone who. studies these _ cases, 
Mattison says, “will see that when 
individuals who oppose fluoridation 
can be confronted with the evidence 
and questioned suitably, as is possible 
in court, not one of their arguments 
can be upheld.” The report sum- 
marizes the 18 cases since 1952 in 
which plaintiffs in 13 states and Can- 
ada have attempted through court 
action to halt fluoridation programs. 
In every case the courts upheld 
fluoridation. 
* 

Harassing Agents: How long can 
the federal Internal Revenue Service 
pry into the affairs of a company con- 
cerning income tax payments? The 
question was asked last week in a suit 
brought by a Louisville, Ky., business- 
man who owns and runs a number of 
enterprises, including a chemical plant. 
J. Graham Brown charges IRS with 
having “harassed” him and his com- 
panies since 1952, and asks for tem- 
porary and permanent injunctions to 
prohibit agents from entering into 
more “re-examinations and reinvestiga- 
tions” on 1952 income tax returns of 
the Brown interests. Brown claims the 
investigations were “settled and closed” 
after considerable distraction of em- 
ployees who assisted in them, says he 
fears the agents will proceed “caprici- 
ously” with new examinations. 

e 

Pollution and Permits: Building per- 
mits, when zoning and building re- 
quirements are met, can’t be denied 
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sodium Phosphate 


CRYSTALLINE | (SODIUM HEXAMET. 
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MONOHYDRATE 
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ALSO MAJOR PRODUCERS OF: 


SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE CHLORINATED 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS © CRYSTALLINE 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS * MONOHYDRATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 
SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER 
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Sodium Polyphos is 
Blockson’s brand name 
for a water soluble 
Glassy Sodium Phosphate 
with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and 
Sodium Tetraphosphate. 





“Remember, Gentlemen, the Geaway makes 
the Best Location in the Nation better than ever!” 


Well ahead of schedule, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is bringing the 
Atlantic to Northeast Ohio—the 
Best Location in the Nation. It 
means new international oppor- 
tunities for industry locating here. 


Since 1946, the advantages of 
Lake Erie’s south shore have at- 
tracted two-and-one-half-billion 
dollars in new plants and expan- 
sions in this area. 


A typical case is U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., Division of 
National Distillers Products 
Corporation, producers of sodium 
and chlorine. Their site at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, in the Best Location 
in the Nation, gives them tremen- 
dous advantages. Salt is shipped 
in by low-cost water transporta- 
tion. An unlimited quantity of 


cool process water is obtained 
from Lake Erie. And a growing 
market for this plant’s products 
exists right in the area. 


For a confidential, comprehen- 
sive plant location study, write 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager, 
Development Department, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., 83 Public Square, Cleve- 
land, O. Or phone CHerry 1-4200 
collect. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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just because the manufacturing proc- 
esses create a nuisance. That’s the 
opinion handed down last week by 
the New York Supreme Court in 
Buffalo, in ordering the Cheektowaga, 
N.Y., town board to issue a permit to 
U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. The 
rubber firm is attempting to concen- 
trate all its facilities in Cheektowaga, 
already has one plant there; the permit 
is to make additions to it. Cheek- 
towaga town attorneys have twice re- 
fused the permit until “obnoxious 
fumes” from the existing plant are 
eliminated. Justice Carlton A. Fisher, 
in signing the order, said “the question 
of any alleged nuisance is not mate- 
rial in this proceeding . . . and other 
remedies to correct [the odor problem], 
if any exists, are available to the 
respondents.” 


aren sR ei oe 4s 


Employment Up: With production 
holding at a high rate and new plants 
coming onstream each month, employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products 
this past winter has been at its high- 
est level on record. Total employment 
was up to 829,300, including 558,400 
production and maintenance workers 
and 270,900 salaried employees. This 
represents a 4.5% gain in total em- 
ployment over the past 12 months, 
and a net increase of 7,400 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers since 
the crash-basis production days of 
World War II. It’s noteworthy that this 
over-all rise in chemical employment 
has taken place alongside the indus- 
try’s mammoth modernization and 
mechanization program, indicating 
that automation in this industry 
doesn’t cut into total number of jobs. 


Members Not Barred: A labor union 
may not be able to speak up for em- 
ployees at a given plant, but the un- 
ion’s members in that plant still have 
the right—acting as individual em- 
ployees—to appeal to the National 
Labor Relations Board. So says Judge 
John Danaher of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals at Washington, with Judge 
E. Barrett Prettyman concurring and 
Judge Wilbur Miller dissenting. The 
company in a New Jersey case argued 
that employees who had filed charges 
of unfair labor practices were merely 
“fronting” for a union that has not 
complied with the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
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formulate 
compositions with 


ICCOL 


24 standard grades—polymers of styrene 
and its homologues Saad 


SYNTHETIC RESINS Peansylvai Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Made in five series and twenty-four standard Clairton, Pennsylvania 
grades, Piccolastic Resins are pale in color, 
soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons, alkali 
and acid resistant to a high degree, do not 
support mold or other fungus growth, 
and are not subject to enzyme reaction. 

Being permanently thermoplastic, 
they make excellent stable, hot 
melt compounds. 

Piccolastic Resins vary from 
viscous liquids through tacky 
solids, brittle solids to 
resins of hard horny 
toughness. 


Plonts at: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; ont Chester, Pa 
District Sales Offices 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. (cw) 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 

Please send bulletin and samples of Piccolastic Resins for (appli- 
cation) 


Name_ 


Position__ pe 


Company_ 
Address tciteietienetnicaceniapsilineeneaanaensiiaies 











LUCIDOL’S 


MULTIPLE FACILITIES 
FOR PRODUCING 
ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 
ASSURE YOU OF 


UNINTERRUPTED 
SUPPLIES 











GRIGNARD Reagents (RMgX) 


Some now as low as 60¢ per Ib. delivered. 


_ From stock or to your order 
in various solvents, these Use 
compounds 


, at reduced volume prices and 
i ful, Stable and Highly Reactive 
are available exclusively from ARAPAHOE. 


We regularly stock the methyl, ethyl, n 
phenyl reagents—can make others upon demand. Ethyl ether, 


butyl ether and ether plus tol 
vents for solutions of 5 to 4 Nae petal 


“propyl, n-butyl and 





For applications in hormone and GRIGNARD Reactions in our 


vitamin chemistry and in allied 
drug production, you can buy ‘em 
from us more conveniently and 
economically than you can make 
‘em yourself. 


larger and improved plant. 


Custom orders for intermediates 
or finished products made via this 
useful, hazardous, anhydrous re- 
action are regularly produced on 
pilot and commercial scale; confi- 





dentially and/or exclusively yours, 
if desired. 


Write to our Dept. “A” or to our agents 


Millmaster Chemical Corp., N.Y.C. Wm. E. Phillips, Inc., Chicago 
Geo. M. Bano, Mexico City E. C. Godwin & Associates, Montreal 


ARAPAHOE SPECIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1970 — 28th Street - BOULDER, COLORADO 


Producers of Special Organic Compounds 
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JUDGE DANAHER: Union may be 
ineligible, but workers can still act. 


requirement for signing non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. The case may go to the 
Supreme Court for further review. 

2 

Another Stock Plan: Still another 
chemical company is coming out with 
a stock purchase plan for employees. 
Hooker Electrochemical’s stockholders 
have okayed a twofold stock plan, cov- 
ering 10 years and offering up to 300,- 
000 shares for officers and key em- 
pioyees and another 300,000 shares 
for all other employees. In the former 
program, options can be taken on not 
more than 5,000 shares apiece at 95% 
of latest reported sale price. Other em- 
ployees will be allowed to buy stock 
at about 85% of closing market price 
on date of offering. 

* 

Triple Action on Bargaining: The 
company council recently organized 
by locals of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers (AFL-CIO) that rep- 
resent employees at Union Carbide 
and Carbon plants is expanding its 
program to allow for joint action with 
two other AFL-CIO unions holding 
contracts with that company: Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union and 
United Steelworkers of America. All 
three groups are represented in a 
steering committee set up at a meet- 
ing in Cleveland. General objective 
will be to coordinate bargaining at 
all Carbide plants, starting with pen- 
sion, insurance, hospitalization and 
surgical plans. 
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You can go places 


with AERO Maleic Anhydride! 


Maleic anhydride, unsaturated, with two carboxyl assistance, literature or any quantity of maleic anhy- 
groups, is a highly reactive intermediate. As a dibasic dride from a sample to carloads of drums, call your 
acid, it produces salts, esters and amides. As an un- Cyanamid representative now. 

saturated compound, it produces adducts with many 
other unsaturated materials through Diels-Alder type 
reactions. 

You can produce polyester resins by reacting vinyl- 
type monomers with alkyd resins containing maleic 
anhydride. Maleate esters serve as internal plasticizers 
for vinyl resins. Or as a vinyl stabilizer through dibutyl 
tin maleate. 

Or look where you can progress in surface coatings! 
Secure high viscosity without sacrifice of color. Speed 
varnish processing time. Improve solvent release of 
sanding sealers. Prepare water- miscible adducts for 
water-dispersible paints. Improve drying and bodying 
characteristics of unsaturated drying oils. 

Take the agricultural chemicals route. Explore 
maleic anhydride as a base for insecticides, fungicides, 
grass growth inhibitors, cotton defoliants. a ieetn ee ee 


Cyanamid Limited, 
Whatever avenue you take, if you need technical Toronto and Montreal 


*Trademork 
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CHEMICAL and FERTILIZER INDUSTRIES 


CHEMICAL GRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


62.73% K2O0 (99.3% KCL) MINIMUM 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 


62/63% K20 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 


60% K20 MINIMUM 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


> a NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. oe OF NEW er 


ADMINISTRATION. 


KEY CHANGES 


Birny Mason, Jr., to president, and 
R. E. Cornwell, E. J. Fox, and J. J. 
Murphy, to vice-presidents, Union 
Carbide Development Co. (New 
York). 


S. Crawford and Frank G. Fackler, 
to vice-presidents, Stein-Davies Co. 
(Long Island City, New York). 


George W. Blackwood to president, 
and William L. Taggart, Jr., to vice- 
president, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co.; Henry L. Gilbert, to president, 
Dewey and Almy Overseas Co.; Brad- 
ley Dewey, Jr., to president, and E. N. 
Funkhouser, to vice-president, The 
Cryovac Co.; T. T. Miller, to president, 
and Elwyn E. Winne, to vice-presi- 
dent, Polymer Chemicals; all divisions 
of W. R. Grace & Co. (New York). 


Herbert Trotter, Jr., to vice-presi- 
dent, The Sharples Corp. (Philadel- 
phia). 


Harold L. Hansen, to vice-president, 
Sterling Drug Co. (New York). 


E. W. Reid, to board chairman, and 
William T. Brady, to president, Corn 
Products Refining Co. (New York). 


Charles T. Zaoral and Lee B. 
Morey, to directors, Vanadium Corp. 
of America (New York). 


Robert O. Sauer, to vice-president, 
Velsicol Chemical Corp. (Chicago). 


F. A. Button and W. F. Talley, to 
vice-presidents, Conco Chemical Co. 
(Dallas). 


Louis G. McCulloch, to director and 
president, and Roger Belzil, to vice- 
president, Polychemical Industries Ltd. 
(Edmonton, Alta.). 


M. C. Irani, to vice-president, 
Metals Chloride Division, Salem-Bro- 
sius, Inc. (Pittsburgh). 


Arthur C. Treece, to general man- 
ager, plastics department, General 
Electric Co. (Pittsfield, Mass.). 


Fred H. Reed, to assistant to the 
president, United States Chemical 
Milling Corp. (Culver City, Calif.). 


Mrs. William T. Haebler and Henry 
G. Walter, Jr., to directors, van Amer- 
ingen-Haebler, Inc. (New York). 


Thomas L. Gresham, to vice-pres- 
ident, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. (Decatur, IIl.). 
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ETS! S58 Sas 0th le 


For Producers of CEMENT 


For Producers of 


CHEMICAL LIME 


There’s Plenty of LIMESTONE 
in the Laved of Plenty) 


Throughout the area indicated by shading on products, get next to your raw material. Let the 
the map below, there’s a proven abundance of Norfolk and Western tell you about locations 
high-calcium limestone. where limestone deposits and other important 

If you’re planning a plant to produce cement, advantages meet your specific requirements. 
chemical lime and other limestone derived Complete and detailed information — in 


confidence. No obligation. 


Fo me 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
coLuMBuS Drawer CW-706 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
C) Norfolk end Western Railway 
WAGERSTOWN—----y-— ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
ry 


a. ql Construction is booming in and around The Land 
of Plenty. If you locate your plant here, you'll be 
near your market as well as near your raw material. 





and. 
RAILWAY 
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Picture of a New Process 


The last piece in a jigsaw puzzle 
fell into place recently as Shell Chem- 
ical received U.S. Pat. 2,731,502 on 
a hydroxylation that is the likely last 
step in the firm’s new glycerine proc- 
ess. The completed picture (above) is 
a primer in process development. 

The new operation is simple enough 
if you consider only the raw material 
and the finished product; it starts with 
propylene at 1-2¢/lb. and ends with 
glycerine, which sells for 30¢/lb. 
That, in fact, is exactly what Shell 
does in its older process—the present 
commercial glycerine synthesis. 

But between propylene and glycer- 
ine there’s a vast amount of chemical 
engineering*, a complex series of 


*And some interesting economics: if Shell 
were to make glycerine from oan peroxide 
and acrolein, its raw material charges would 
over 50¢/lb. for a product that sells for 30¢/Ib. 
For further evaluation of the economics of the 
process and intermediates, see CW, May 7, ’55, 
p. 74. 


44 


processes leading up to the end-prod- 
uct and the important by-product, 
acetone. 

Across the Bond: Right from the 
start, Shell has shrouded the project 
in mystery. It says only that it will 
build a series of plants, starting with 
a 30-million-lb./year hydrogen per- 
oxide unit and including plants to 
make acrolein and glycerine. 

But it’s been apparent, too, that 
Shell would wheel out its isopropanol 
oxidation process to yield the hydro- 
gen peroxide (and acetone), use an 
air oxidation of propylene to make 
acrolein (CW, May 7, ’55, p. 72). 

The uncertainty about how Shell 
would go from acrolein and peroxide 
to glycerine could be resolved by this 
latest patent: it gives the company 
what looks like a practical commercial 
route via allyl alcohol. This, then, is 
how the various processes shape up, 


how they probably tie together: 

e Isopropanol. Shell can start with 
propylene, convert it into isopropanol 
by conventional techniques—e.g., ad- 
dition of sulfuric acid to form the 
sulfate, followed by hydrolysis. That’s 
the only conventional process in the 
entire line-up. 

e Acrolein. Some of the propylene 
will be used to make acrolein by a 
direct, catalytic air oxidation (U.S. 
Pat. 2,451,486). The reaction pro- 
ceeds at 200-400 C, gives high (up 
to 86%) yields. 

e Hydrogen peroxide. Part of the 
isopropanol will be fed to a reactor, 
where, in the liquid phase, it will react 
with air to produce hydrogen peroxide 
and large amounts of acetone (U.S. 
Pat. 2,376,257). Shell’s announced 50- 
million-lb. peroxide goal would in- 
volve an acetone operation in the 
neighborhood of 50 million Ibs./ year. 

e Allyl alcohol. Theoretically, Shell 
could go from acrolein to glyceralde- 
hyde, which could be hydrogenated 
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into glycerine. Problem here is that 
the operation entails the reduction of 
the aldehyde and the oxidation of the 
double bond. Shell has demonstrated 
that this could be done (U.S. Pat. 
2,718,529) with peroxide, by using 
osmium tetroxide as a catalyst (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Oct. 8, ’55). 
But it makes more sense, economic- 
ally, for Shell to first convert the 
aldehyde group into the hydroxyl. 
This it can do by reacting the acrolein 
with some of the isopropanol to pro- 
duce allyl alcohol and acetone (British 
Pat. 619,014). Shell has never re- 
vealed production figures other than 
those for hydrogen peroxide, so it isn’t 
possible to estimate the amount of 
acetone coproduced in this step. But 
it snould add considerably to the ace- 
tone made in the peroxide step. 

e Glycerine. The allyl alcohol can 
then be converted into glycerine by 
hydroxylating with hydrogen peroxide 


in the presence of a catalyst. Several 
catalysts (vanadium oxide, chromic 
oxide, selenium dioxide, even sulfuric 
acid) can do the job. But, according 
to the Shell patent, they all leave 
something to be desired on one count 
or another. Shell’s choice: organic sul- 
fonic acids, particularly alkyl aryl sul- 
fonics. 

These acids, as Shell sees it, pro- 
mote the hydroxylation, also disperse 
the water-insoluble olefinic compound 
so that intimate contact between 
reactants is maintained throughout the 
reaction. Other advantages of using 
the sulfonic acids: economy and sim- 
plicity—there’s no need for expensive 
techniques to recover the catalyst. 
Also, the process can be adapted to 
continuous operation. 

In one example, Shell investigators 
show how 1 mol of hydrogen peroxide 
reacts with 1.1 mol of allyl alcohol in 
the presence of 5 mol-percent (based 





LIKE AN EXPERT BOXER, 
this Australian fire-fighting and res- 
cue tender moves in to uncork 
a chemical one-two punch consisting 
of 12,000 gal. of chemical foam, 
200 Ibs. of carbon dioxide in high- 
pressure cylinders. Potentially use- 
ful for combating petroleum and 
chemical fires, its a new technique 
for airplane fire rescue work de- 
veloped by the Australian Dept. 
of Civil Aviation. How it works: 





Fire Fighter Packs a One-Two 


foam is sprayed from ground- 
sweep nozzles to clear flames from 
the area in front of escape port 
cut out of plane’s fuselage by a 
trepanning saw (mounted on front 
of tender). The vehicle’s three-man 
crew is protected against outside 
temperatures up to 600 C by rock 
wool-insulated, double-skin _ steel 
walls and heat-resistant, armored- 
glass windows, fitted with sliding 
steel shutters. 








on peroxide) of p-toluenesulfonic 
acid. After four hours at 90-98 C, 
the yield of glycerine (based on per- 
oxide) is 57%. By lowering the tem- 
perature the conversion of allyl alco- 
hol drops to only 57%. But the yield 
(on peroxide) rises to 75%. 

It’s not possible to predict with cer- 
tainty just how Shell will proceed. 
But the smart money is betting heavily 
that the processes it ultimately selects 
won’t differ markedly from those 
sketched above. 


Corrosion Confab 


Some 2,000 engineers, chemists and 
metallurgists came from all over the 
world to New York’s Hotel Statler 
last week for the 12th Annual Con- 
ference of the National Assn. of Cor- 
rosion Engineers. 

Their purpose: to exchange ideas on 
industrial waste control—or more spe- 
cifically, corrosion-caused waste—that 
costs American industry more than 
$6 billion each year. 

Though a majority of the papers 
dealt with the mechanisms of various 
types of corrosion, some of the most 
interesting sessions, to chemical men 
at least, were those devoted to the 
ever-present problem of maintenance 
painting: 

e Du Pont’s M. L. Monack, H. W. 
Shockley and J. R. Allen outlined 
the vital role that surface preparation, 
coating selection and proper applica- 
tion play in reducing maintenance 
painting costs. 

e Pennsalt’s R. F. Williams and 
J. H. Cogshail offered an engineering 
approach to estimating painting costs. 

e Carbide’s B. C. Wright explored 
the manpower factor, suggested means 
of increasing production by use of 
three types of work measure—produc- 
tivity, time and motion studies, ratio 
delay. 

Guiding philosophy of all three 
papers: reduction of painting labor 
costs, which run to about $1.5 billion/ 
year, even at the expense of a slight 
increase in the $600 million spent 
annually for paints, varnishes and 
lacquers. 

Plastics, too, received special at- 
tention as Thursday’s symposium cited 
the high degree of corrosion resistance 
offered by plastics, both in the form 
of coatings and as structural materials. 
The consensus: new plastics are first- 
class corrosion fighters. 
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This chemical intermediate reacts with water, alcohols 
and phenols under neutral, acidic and basic conditions. 


Introduction of the hydroethyl group or a plurality 
of oxyethylene groups, (OCH.»CH.-)n, lends increased 
water solubility on the substance treated, proving a 
valuable means of securing water-soluble derivatives 
and surface active compounds. 


ROH + CH.CH,—) RO-CH,CH,OH 
° 


RO-CH,CH,OH+CH,CH,—> RO- CH,CH, -O -CH,CH,OH 
‘o 4 


Under neutral conditions or in the presence of acidic 
catalysts, hydroxyl-containing compounds show com- 
parable reactivity. Thus ROH and RO - CHsCH,OH 
are statistically equivalent in competing for unreacted 
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ethylene oxide. The distribution of products when 
polycondensation occurs can be predicted by appli- 
cation of Poisson's distribution principle. 


For detailed information on chemical reactions of 
Ethylene Oxide, contact your nearest Jefferson office 
or write to—Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., Box 
303, Houston 1, Texas. 


Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon Sources 


_ Jefferson 


(fF cuemicat COMPANY. INC. 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES 
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Boom in Nuclear Know-How 


How do you get into nuclear processing? That’s what 





most of the chemical industry’s long-range planners would like 


to know. 


Two reasons for their interest: the recent rash of 





private nuclear power projects, AEC’s eagerness to turn peaceful 
atomic projects over to private industry. 


First details of Britain’s plutonium plant point out 





the problems of breaking into radiochemistry. 


VER SINCE AEC invited private 

industry to enter the nuclear fuel 
reprocessing field, prospective radio- 
processors have been scrambling to get 
in on hitherto-secret nuclear know- 
how. Last month, the first disclosure 
of the chemical processes employed 
at Britain’s Windscale plutonium plant 
pointed out many of the problems 
(and some of the answers) unique to 
the treatment of fission products. 

The complex radiochemistry devel- 
oped at Windscale serves the three- 
fold purpose of recovering plutonium 
for Britain’s A-bomb stockpile, re- 
covering uranium for re-use as nuclear 
fuel, and preparing waste fission prod- 
ucts for disposal. 

Extraction Process: To minimize 
the handling of highly radioactive 
material, the British plant elected to 
use a process that eliminates the bulk 
of the gamma-radiating fission wastes 
at the earliest possible stage. All 
known techniques were carefully 
screened; the most common of these 
were found wanting (see box). 

Solvent extraction, on the other 
hand, had some inherent advantages 
—highly specific action, ease of con- 


trol, convenience of an all-liquid sys- 
tem—that are suited to the remote 
type of operation required for han- 
dling dangerously radioactive mate- 
rials. 

Numerous solvents were investigated 
to find one that had the required 
physical characteristics. The list finally 
narrowed down to dibutyl carbitol, 
which, in addition to providing the 
necessary selectivity, resists decompo- 
sition under irradiation and is easy 
to purify by simple distillation. 

Radioprocessing: The treatment at 
Windscale begins with the continuous 
dissolution of irradiated fuel elements 
in nitric acid. After ageing for several 
months to permit decay of short half- 
life nuclides (particularly radio iodine), 
the elements are removed from their 
aluminum containers and fed to the 
dissolving unit. Continuous, rather 
than batch, operation is employed be- 
cause it’s self-regulating. Flow of acid 
to the dissolver is controlled from the 
outside, discharge of dissolved mate- 
rials is regulated by constant-level 
overflows. 

Solution from the dissolver is fed 
to the first extraction column where 





peratures it would require. 





Three Techniques That Were Rejected 


1 Precipitation was discarded because the British felt 
the chemical precipitants would cause severe corrosion prob- 
lems; also that it would intensify disposal problems due to the 
large volume of radioactive effluent. 


2 Distillation was rejected because of the high tem- 


3 lon exchange — which has proved so valuable in 
extracting uranium ore—was bypassed mainly because of the 
lack of information on behavior of ion-exchange resins under 
conditions of intense radiation. 








hexavalent uranium and quadrivalent 
plutonium are extracted into dibutyl 
carbitol. Waste fission products are 
stripped from the mixture by nitric 
acid, then concentrated and sent to 
permanent fission storage. 

The solvent stream out of the first 
column is neutralized and plutonium 
is reduced to the trivalent state by 
a selective aqueous reagent. The com- 
bined solvent-aqueous liquor is then 
fed to the second column in which 
it’s extracted by a solution containing 
nitrate ions, stripped by dibutyl car- 
bitol. The uranium-bearing solvent 
phase is transferred to a third column 
for backwashing and concentration by 
evaporation before going to the ura- 
nium purification plant. 

The plutonium-bearing stream from 
the second column requires cleaning 
to eliminate traces of uranium and 
fission products. This is done by first 
oxidizing plutonium back to the quadri- 
valent state, then extracting it with 
dibutyl carbitol in a fourth extraction 
column. After fission products have 
been stripped out by nitric acid, it 
passes to the fifth column for back- 
washing and concentration, then on 
to final purification. 

Process Design: Though newcomers 
to the fuel reprocessing field have the 
benefit of others’ experience, they’ll 
still have to cope with the same basic 
problems that faced the Windscale 
planners. And chances are they'll find 
the unfamiliar requirements for plant 
layout, shielding, instrumentation, 
piping, and vessel construction a far 
cry from conventional chemical en- 
gineering practice. 

For one thing, the design engineers 
must consider the limitations imposed 
by the shielding. Windscale designers 
solved this by locating externally con- 
trolled equipment close to the wall, 
bringing pipelines out to bulges in the 
shield where sampling devices and 
control instruments are located. And 
by eliminating the major portion of 
gamma-radiating fission wastes in the 
first extraction, the British plant re- 
quires less shielding against the rela- 
tively mild alpha- and beta-radiation 
encountered in subsequent extraction 
and purification operations. 

And most important, design engi- 
neers must avoid “critical” assembly, 
i.e., an arrangement of equipment 
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Here are the advantages that a location at Calvert City, Ky., offers manufacturers 
and processors of acetylene-based materials: 


1. High purity pipeline acetylene makes purification to your exacting standards 
simple and inexpensive. 


- National Carbide’s liberal load factor. 

. Availability of other basic chemicals from neighboring plants. 
- Good level construction land at the site. 

- Natural gas, plentiful water supply and TVA electric power. 


- Illinois Central R.R. and navigable Tennessee River. Near geographical center of 
the U.S. Favorable rates to all major markets. 


7. Modern housing and school facilities. Excellent industry-labor relations record. 
A complete up-to-date report of the facilities and advantages of Calvert City is now available. 
Write National Carbide for a copy of “Industrial Resources, Calvert City, Kentucky”. 


Prepared by the Joint Civic Industrial Committee of Calvert City and the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board of Kentucky. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... : 





National Carbide Company 


General Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Plants: Louisville, Ky., Calvert City, Ky., Keokuk, lowa, Ivanhoe, Va. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY is a division of AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED © Principal products of other divisions include: AIRCO — industrial 
gases, welding and cutting equipment and acetylenic chemicals ° OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment ° PURECO — carbon dioxide, liquid-solid 
(‘DRY-ICE"'") © COLTON — polyvinyl! acetates, alcohols, and other synthetic resins. 
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SAFETY 
FIRST 
last, and always 


in SSIRCO 


steel drums 


SSIRCO steel drums, 


lined to fit your own individual speci- 
fications, keep your products con- 
stant — day after day; in storage or 
in shipment. Special hi-bake liners 
guard against rust or corrosion; in- 
sure that the product you process will 
remain the same as the day you pack- 
aged it. 


SSIRCO drums are built to 
take rough treatment almost indefi- 
nitely — with no seepage or leakage 
— because only the highest grade 
steel and liners are used in their man- 
ufacture. The modern ssirco drum 
plant in Birmingham is equipped to 
degrease, clean, phosphatize and silk 
screen, in addition to baking all types 
of liners for the chemical industry. 


We shall be glad to work with you, 
too, on your delivery requirements. 
ssinco drums are available in 30 and 
55 gallon capacities. For full details, 
contact either our Birmingham plant 
or Savannah general office. 





Color decoration 
silk screened to 
specification for 
American 
Cyanamid Co. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


te], Mi dele] al, ica gek 
SALES OFFICE and PLANT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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and piping that permits the accumula- 
tion of enough fissionable material to 
support an uncontrolled chain re- 
action. 

Though instrumentation and remote 
sampling of radioactive product 
streams still tax the ingenuity of 
designers, both functions have bene- 
fited from the development of highly 
sensitive radiation counting devices. 

Planned Efficiency: Despite the 
complete lack of experience in deal- 
ing with the unique hazards of fission 
products in large quantities, the Wind- 
scale plant was operating at planned 
capacity within a few weeks after 
startup. In fact, operation was im- 
proved, plant capacity was increased 
when bottlenecks failed to materialize. 

With this type of know-how now 
shedding security wraps, it’s likely 
that many chemical companies will be 
encouraged to enter the fertile field 
of radiochemical processing. 


. . - - . . - e . . . 7 a 


EQUIPMENT 


Mass Flowmeter: Latest addition to 
the growing ranks of mass flow in- 
struments for the chemical process 
industry (CW, March 3, p. 50) is 
Industrial Development Laboratories, 
Inc.’s (Jersey City, N.J.) Electro- 
Caloric flowmeter. The device is com- 
pletely electronic, measures flow by 
utilizing the rate of heat transfer 
through the boundary layer of the 
liquid. Measuring elements aren’t ex- 
posed to the fluid, says IDL, so there’s 
no pressure loss or danger of fouling 
by corrosive liquids and gases, slur- 
ries, or other hard-to-handle products. 

e 

Filter Plus: Up to 99% of unfiltered 
liquid heel can be eliminated, says 
Niagara Filters Division, American 
Machine and Metals, Inc. (East 
Moline, Ill.), by the use of new 
scavenger leaves on its Style H pres- 





THE BUREAU OF MINES’ 
Albany, Ore., zirconium pilot plant 
has not been humming like this 
since Carborundum started com- 
mercial zirconium production. But 
indications are that the pilot unit 
may be put back on the line. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
asked the bureau what would be 





Going Back to Work? 


required to reactivate it (CW, 
Technology Newsletter, March 17). 
And by last week the commission’s 
Pittsburgh office had received 56 
bids from industry for operation of 
the facilities. The 300,000-lbs./ year 
capacity would be used to span the 
present gap between zirconium sup- 
ply and demand. 
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vital protection where it’s needed most 


DOWICIDE PRESERVATIVES 


prevent rot and discoloration 
in automobile trunk linings; 


prolong fabric service life 


Natural humidity and moisture from spilled ice, food and 
other materials contribute to mildew and rot that can cause 
serious damage to automobile trunk linings. Use Dowicide® 
preservatives to treat these linings. Clean, low-odor 
Dowicide preservatives help prevent discoloration and 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e¢ Dept. DP 961A, Midland, Michigan 


Please send me turther information on the uses of Dowicide preservatives. My business is__ 


NAME TITLE 


FIRM___ ADDRESS. 


2), Se DE rciiannaenre 
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weakening of the fabric. They provide excellent protection 
—yet their cost is very low. 


Applications for Dowicide preservatives, fungicides and 
germicides range far and wide. They protect building mate- 
rials from termites and decay, prevent product breakdown 
in latex paints, and extend the life of liquid household 
waxes. Textile, adhesives, leather, farming, petroleum, 
pulp and paper and many other industries find that the 
extra protection available with Dowicide preservatives 
means extra years of product sales or service life. 


The Dow laboratories are ready to analyze your preserva- 
tive problem. For more explicit information, simply fill in 
the coupon and mail today to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on 


DOW CHEMICALS 
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AND 
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———— 


UNADOL 40 and UNADOL 90—two more new 
fatty alcohols—are now available from Archer- 
Daniels-Midland. 


The new unsaturated alcohols are liquids — 
almost water-white. The principal component 
of UNADOL 40 is linoley! which possesses two 
double bonds. The principal component of 
UNADOL 90 is linoleny! which contains three 
double bonds. : 


The double bonds and the one Hydroxyl group 
offer limitless possibilities for chemical reac- 
tions. Successful product advantages are very 
likely-in manufacturing new protective coatings, 
resins, surface active agents and chemicals. 


Now available for immediate shipment in tank- 
car or LCL quantities from Ashtabula, Ohio. For 
samples—and for our new bulletin with chemi- 
cal reactions of 30 new fatty alcohols, write on 
your letterhead. 


oR E- Wake mmoxowaaueor-Gany 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


STREET . CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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sure leaf filters. Mounted on either side 
of the manifold below the main leaves, 
the scavengers run lengthwise in the 
filter tank, swing down into a vertical 
position for easy cake removal. 
e 
Silent Check: For control of water 
hammer in all types of hot or cold 
liquid service, The Williams Gauge 
Co., Inc. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) offers its 
new Williams-Hager flanged, silent 
check-valve. Developed to provide 
water hammer control and durability 
features at low cost, the simplified 
unit is made in 1- to 10-in. sizes for 
pressures of 125-2,500 psi. 
> 
Portable Blender: Strong-Scott Man- 
ufacturing Co. will soon start produc- 
ing a new portable blender, designed 
especially for small or custom installa- 
tions. Dubbed Porta-Blend, it’s said 
to provide efficient blending, high uni- 
formity of product by combining ac- 
curately measured quantities of liquid 
with controlled amounts of dry in- 
gredients. 
e 
Package Pump: Layne & Bowler 
Pump Co. (Los Angeles) is out with 
its new Verti-Line packaged pumping 
unit for wells as small as 4 in. in 
diameter. Made in 4- and 6-in. sizes 
at ratings of 2-742 hp., they’re said 
to provide efficiencies of more than 
80%. Capacities range from 200 to 
7,500 gph. at heads to 340 ft. 
« 


Filter Felt: By packing the inter- 
stices of a specially woven Orlon 
fabric with short Orlon fibers, Filtra- 
tion Fabrics Division of Filtration En- 
gineers, Inc. (Newark, N.J.) makes a 
new felt for wet and dry filtration ap- 
plications. Dubbed Feon, the fabric is 
said to be resistant to strong oxidizing 
chemicals and mineral acids, able to 
withstand temperatures to 300 F. It’s 
available as yard goods, or tailored to 
fit any type of filtration or dust collec- 
tion equipment. 

e 

Silica Activator: Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. (Belleville, N.J.) offers a new unit 
—its WT Silicator—for continuous 
preparation and application of ac- 
tivated silica in water and waste treat- 
ment plants. The unit uses chlorine as 
the activant, is said to be particularly 
suited to processes that require 
chlorine—in addition to the silica co- 
agulant—for sterilization or slime con- 
trol. 
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All users of ammonia, large and small, can learn a lot, 
be saved a lot, for their tomorrows through Pennsalt’s new 
free counseling service. How can Pennsalt help keep you 
ahead of the game? 


... through guidance in purchasing 


You may be able to cut ammonia costs considerably by 
changing grade, container, volume, purchasing schedule, 
or storage facilities. Pennsalt will help you decide what’s 
best for you. 


... through advice in handling and traffic 
What’s the safest, most economical method for you to 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Appleton, Wis.—Regent 3-9307 

Chicago 1, Ill.—Andover 3-6170 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio—Main 1-3168 

Cleveland 2, Ohio—Main 1-6205 

Decatur, Ga.—Evergreen 9690 St. Louis 1, Mo.—Parkview 5-8394 
Tacoma 2, Wash.—Market 9101 


Paterson 1, N.J.—Lambert 5-3500 
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Detroit 26, Mich.— Woodward 1-805] | 


Philadelphia 2, Pa.—Locust 4-3852 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—Atlantic 1-5233 


Keep ahead of competition 
through the latest word 
on AMMONIA buying and handling 


handle ammonia and other heavy chemicals? How to 
unload, dilute, store, pump, etc.? Materials for tanks, 
pipes? Pennsalt has the answers for you—free. 


GET SET FOR TOMORROW— NOW! Even if you “know 
all about” ammonia, Pennsalt has answers to questions 
you may not even think of asking. Call the nearest 
Pennsalt office or send the coupon—no obligation. 


USERS OF CAUSTIC SODA, CHLORINE, HF: You too 
can best plan for tomorrow with Pennsalt’s free guidance. 
Phone or use the coupon for full information, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Please send a representative to discuss with me our company’s 
plans for tomorrow involving heavy industrial chemicals. 


Name. Title 





Company 
Street Address 
City 
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AD PLETHORA: Antibiotics-for-food promotion may help meet a big. . . 


Challengein Modern Selling 


In Flatbush and in midtown Man- 
hattan, chemical marketing men of 
Chas. Pfizer and American Cyanamid 
are struggling with the really tough 
problem of how to develop the esti- 
mated $30-million potential domestic 
market for antibiotics in the preserva- 
tion of flesh foods—poultry, fish and 
other meat. And they’ll have to be 
right the first time. 

Basically, the problem is how to 
distribute time. Treatment with Pfizer’s 
oxytetracycline or Cyanamid’s chloro- 
tetracycline, the two antibiotics now 
being actively pushed for inhibiting 
growth of bacteria in flesh foods, 
appreciably lengthens shelf-life of 
meat and fish. Poultry shelf-life, for 
example, is extended 50-100% over 
the usual 4-7 days. And therein begins 
the challenge. 

How should this time advantage 
be allocated among the links in the 
distribution chain? Four groups in 
the sales system would like to benefit* : 

*With the extra time, the processor could 
ship to more distant markets, possibly buy in 
larger quantities, level peaks and valleys in 
poosetion, and assume more of the cut-up and 
pagging operations. The distributor could get 
by with less-frequent deliveries to his retailers. 
The corner store would not be faced with 
weekend spoilage and resultant inventory loss. 
And the consumer’s chances of getting fresh 
products would be enhanced. In the case of 
fish, boats could remain at sea longer. In all 


areas, delays in shipment or handling would 
become less serious. 
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the processor (who cuts and packs 
the meat); the distributor; the retailer; 
and the consumer. 

Give all the increased holding time 
to one link, and the others have 
little incentive to become enthusiastic 
about the process. Apportion the time 
among them, and the risk of abuse 
mounts substantially. If each stage 
of distribution gobbles up “just a day 


or two more” than normal, the con- 
sumer’s chances of getting a fresher 
product drops considerably. Conceiv- 
ably, enough abuse could wreck the 
whole venture. 

The question of time rationing is 
just one phase of the predicament. 
The others: 

e FDA approval. To date, only 
Cyanamid has obtained federal ap- 
proval—and that only for poultry. 
Fish and meat antibiotic treatment 
is yet to be approved. (Authorization 
of fish treatment could come this year.) 

e Industry standards. Sanitary 
standards for flesh processing are 
vitally important because they mark- 
edly affect the efficacy of antibiotic 
treatment. Currently, compulsory fed- 
eral standards and inspection exist 
only for red meat plants engaged in 
interstate commerce. Voluntary in- 
spection is in effect for poultry; no 
compulsory federal standards are now 
applicable to fin fish. (Mandatory 
federal inspection of poultry plants 
may soon be made law.) 

e Pricing. Although treatment of 
poultry costs only about %-%¢/lb., 
Pfizer reports that some processors 
resist this expense. Less antibiotic 
could be used, but this would reduce 
the amount of extra shelf-life time, 
increase abuse danger. (Cyanamid, 
however, has set specifications for 
the minimum amount to use.) 

e Education. Here, there’s first the 
problem of training processors to use 


PFIZER’S LANGLOIS, CYANAMID’S BOWMAN: They'll have to be right. 
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it pays to plan with General American 


SAFE, LEASED WAREHOUSES 


Some liquids need to be “‘terminalled”’ in tanks of 
aluminum—some in stainless steel. Some must be 
kept warm with heating coils—some require refrig- 


eration. Special valves and pumps must be designed 


to handle many of these liquids. Above all, you need 
the knowledge and experience of experts, especially 
for ‘‘ticklish’’ chemicals. General American has both 
facilities and personnel—available to you on an 
advantageous lease basis. 


Six terminals at 5 key-market locations with over 500,000,000 gallons 
capacity: PORT OF NEW YORK (Carteret, N. J.) * PORT OF NEW 
ORLEANS (Good Hope, La.) * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (Bedford Park) 
PORT OF HOUSTON (Galena Park and Pasadena, Texas) * CORPUS 
CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


TANK STORAGE GENERAL AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


a division of GENERAL AMERICAN Two 630,000-gallon tanks hold industrial ethy! 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION. alcohol at Carteret terminal. 45 other tanks 


hold other liquids. Products are blended, 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois drummed, weighed and prepared for shipping. 
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WOULD 
A BETTER 
SOLVENT 
IMPROVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


<> 


Look into the 


Nitroparaffins 


Strong Solvent Power 


Medium Boiling 

Mild Odor 

Low Solvent Retention in Coatings 
No Handling or Storage Problems 


Nitromethane 
CH3aNOe2 


Nitroethane 
CHsCHaNO2 


1 
CHsCH2CHaNO2 


2-Nitropropane 
CHsCHNO2CHs 


Perhaps no other solvents combine so many 
unique properties. Learn how the NP’s may be 
of help in improving your present product or 
in creating new products. 


write: 
COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS Corp. 
260 MADISON AVE. 

NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 
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the treatment correctly. Then figure 
the difficulty in getting retailers and 
consumers clearly aware of the fact 
that treatment only delays spoilage, 
does not permanently stop it. A deli- 
cate teaching chore, this must be done 
without raising the stigma of “chem- 
icals in food.” Actually, cooking 
destroys antibiotic residues in poultry. 
But this fact may be difficult to fix 
in consumers’ minds as well as in 
the minds of sensationalist writers. 
Still another complication: consumer 
education on antibiotic treatment also 
plays up the fact that there are bacteria 
in fish and meat. This might tend to 
scare people away from purchase. 

e Misuse. Sloppy application, even 
in just a few instances, could defame 
the whole process, bring down the 
wrath of federal agencies. 

The answer to these marketing 
problems is by no means worked out. 
Still, Cyanamid and Pfizer are making 
progress: 

Cyanamid has_ trademarked its 
poultry process (Acronize), is now 
embarking on a franchising program. 
Stiff standards have been set; proces- 
sors must at least meet the standards 
of voluntary federal inspection, let 
Cyanamid people train operators, keep 
processing records, and submit to in- 
spection by company representatives. 

Concurrently, Cyanamid is engaged 
in a big test-marketing program in the 
South. Goal: to determine whether 
poultry can be merchandised under 
a branded process. Market research 
and motivation research studies on 
what influences consumer poultry 
purchases are also under way. The out- 
come, says Burton Bowman, general 
sales manager for Cyanamid’s Fine 
Chemicals Division, will help shape 
Cyanamid’s future market plans. 

All for Consumer: Ideally, Bowman 
would like to see the processor and 
the retailer take as little of the time 
bonus as possible, pass most of it on 
to the consumer. This would guarantee 
that chlorotetracycline-processed fowl 
would be of superior quality, hence 
spur demand. 

“For the long haul,” adds Cyan- 
amid’s Wilbur Miller, industrial appli- 
cations director of the Fine Chem- 
icals Division, the retailer must 
consistently get his share of the time. 
Said Miller, “He’s the one who can 
make or break the whole idea.” 

Pfizer’s market strategy is not yet 


Story begins on p. 54 


PRECISION NEE 
ing poultry, treatment must be exact. 


firmly crystallized (one reason: Pfizer 
has not, to date, received FDA ap- 
proval). 

Thinking at Pfizer, explains Jack 
Langlois, manager of the Food and 
Beverage Dept. of the Chemical Sales 
Division, is leaning away from fran- 
chise-type distribution and promotion 
of a nationally advertised trademark. 
Langlois sees great difficulty in polic- 
ing the distribution of the benefits, 
telling processors to clean up plants, 
forcing shipment within specified 
times after processing, etc. 

Nevertheless, he says, the processor 
may well become the link that Pfizer 
pins its market development hopes 
on. Pfizer’s tentative concept: the proc- 
essor himself should take some bene- 
fit from the process, offer most of the 
remaining increased storage time 
strictly as an upgrading feature of 
the product. Pfizer would not promote 
the process extensively (if at all) to 
the consumer; the treatment would 
serve as a Sales tool, merely as added 
insurance of fresh delivery to outlying 
parts of the distribution system. 

If these sensitive, formidable dis- 
tribution problems can be resolved 
(and both companies are noticeably 
optimistic), chemical development will 
have successfully met one of its most 
intriguing and difficult marketing chal- 
lenges. 
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Along the waters of the Great Lakes lies the greatest industrial 
region in all the world. 

From the lakeports of Outstate Michigan it’s easy to move cargoes 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo or the great Cana- 
dian cities of Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. 

Ships bound for Europe continue down the St. Lawrence River 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Muskegon, on the east shore of Lake Michigan, 114 lake miles from 
Chicago, serves western Michigan industries through ten overseas ship 
lines and many lake shipping lines. Millions of tons of cargo clear 
annually through Muskegon’s all-year harbor. 

It’s one of several Outstate Michigan ports that offer an outstand- 
ing selection of industrial sites with exceptional advantages, includ- 
ing the tremendous benefit of water for transportation, water for in- 
dustry, water for recreation. 
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DESIGNERS: Ohio Bell’s Burgoon (left) and Brackenridge, and Diamond 
Alkali’s Anderson test their contribution to information processing. 


Data Handling Surges On 


New advances in integrated data 
processing continue to mark the for- 


ward surge of office automation. 
Diamond Alkali, latest chemical com- 
pany* to install IDP, has just unveiled 
its version, revealed several significant 
refinements. 

Diamond’s setup is the first to use 
American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
Model 28 teletype machine with “stunt 
box” and an electromechanical “flip- 
flop” device to produce an IDP system 
with completely integrated informa- 
tion. This means that data once manu- 
ally typed (key-boarded) is never sub- 
sequently retyped manually. Although 
current IDP systems greatly reduce 
manual retyping, they do not com- 
pletely eliminate it. 

Also new is Diamond’s use of code 
numbers for designating freight clas- 
sifications on bills of lading and ship- 
ment notices. Sanctioned by the car- 
riers the firm employs, the code enables 
simultaneous preparation of both 
forms with each containing only that 
information of value to the recipient 

*Other users include Olin Mathieson (CW, 


Aug. 28, 54, p. 56), Dow, Du Pont and Allied 
Chemical (CW, Sept. 3, ’55, p. 44). 
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of the form (bill of lading goes to 
carrier, shipment notice to customer). 
In addition, equipment at Diamond 
will print the codes on the tapes, allow 
for direct feed of tapes to a computer, 
thus avoiding need to first convert 
to punch cards. 

By combining its IDP with wire 
transmission, Diamond will parlay the 
common advantages of the technique 
and the special benefits from its own 
version to a method that completely 
eliminates mailing of forms and data 
between locations. 

Nub of the Cleveland company’s 
hookup, the Model 28 teletype ma- 
chine is basically similar to other 
models, but the stunt box provides 
15 additional functional codes be- 
sides the usual five that govern ordi- 
nary typing operations. These extra 
codes permit selective operations to 
be performed. Thus, by striking the 
proper letter or letters, an operator 
can omit certain portions of a tape, 
call in chosen stations, send to all 
stations simultaneously, etc. 

The flip-flop device allows data 
from different tapes to be selectively 


integrated onto another tape by simply 
touching a control. 

The setup at Diamond may be 
loosely described as a combination of 
centralized and decentralized IDP. 
Here is how it functions: 

Branch offices are furnished with 
a master symbol tape carrying three 
codes: stop control, typing control, 
and flip-flop entry. This tape, in com- 
bination with information that stays 
constant about a customer’s order prac- 
tices, is used to produce a third tape, 
the. “customer master tape.” The “cus- 
tomer master” is used to prepare sales 
orders. Variable data are keyboarded 
in at the same time to produce a sales- 
order tape. (Four printed copies of 
the order are made for office and 
customer records.) 

The sales-order tape is next trans- 
mitted to Diamond’s central office at 
Cleveland. Here, three copies (credit, 
traffic, central order department) of 
the sales order are printed along with 
a tape copy. The central order section 
then adds new variable information 
(including calculations of freight 
charges, taxes, etc.), received from 
the traffic and credit departments, to 
the sales-order tape by means of the 
flip-flop and appropriate codes on the 
Model 28, and at the same time pro- 
duces three new tapes. 

An “authority-to-ship” tape is wired 
to a plant; a tape for billing is held 
at the office; and a special tape for 
multiple shipment orders is made. 

Two copies of the “authority-to- 
ship” tape are printed at the central 
office, five at the plant location plus 
a copy of the tape. Upon preparation 
of the shipment at the plant, their 
“authority” tape is punched with code 
symbols for freight classification, 
prices, and tradenames, then used to 
print the bill of lading, notice of ship- 
ment, and a special “short shipment” 
(“SS”) tape. 

This “SS” tape, complete with box- 
car numbers, weights, shipping date, 
etc., is transmitted to the central office 
where an exact replica is reproduced 
to serve as an advice-on-shipment tape. 
By means of the flip-flop and codes of 
the Model 28, the central office com- 
bines the billing tape and its copy of 
the advice-on-shipment tape to make 
a final tape and an invoice. 

The final tape is now free for sales 
analysis purposes in computers or 
punch-card calculators. Currently, 
Diamond will use calculators, but 
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Special Features of the 
New Pensacola Plant 


now Te operation at Daily capacities: 


@ 200 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
220 tons of nitric acid produced 


Pensacola, Florida cr 86% solon 


@ 275 tons of ammonium nitrate 
produced as 83.5% solution 
The new nitrogenous fertilizer plant of Escambia Bay 350 tons of coated and pebbled 
. ‘ . : ; . ammonium nitrate 
Chemical Corporation, the Pensacola Plant, brings to forty-nine 
the number of major nitrogen plants designed and Napreventeate plesseied b 
constructed by Chemico in the United States and abroad. P P of 


Altogether, Chemico-designed plants produce approximately CH EM ico san 


07 a ee e 
25% of the world’s supply of ammonia. Substantial energy savings effected by the 
reforming of natural gas under pres- 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION ome : 
A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY A carbonate absorption system for re- 
Designers and constructors of complete plants and facilities for the moval of carbon dioxide. 
chemical and petrochemical processing industries for over 40 years Power requirements reduced by use of 
525 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. gas turbines in the nitric acid unit 
Technical Representatives: Cyanamid Products Ltd., London, South African combined with & catalytic combustor 
Cyanamid (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. Cable Address: CHEMICONST, N. Y. to eliminate air pollution. 
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- - « cover timely man- 
agement topics. And re- 
prints are easy to get. 


Coatings: How to Sell 

a $700-Million Market 
The author contends that many 
companies are taking the wrong 
approach to selling this intricate 
market. 50¢ O 

Your Future 

in Nuclear Energy 
Evaluation of nuclear energy as 
a new process industry, a new 


process tool and a new market 
for chemicals. 50¢ O 


Executive Development: 

Talent on Tap 
A how-to-do-it article, with case 
study, on building management 
in depth. 50¢ O 

Manpower Shake-up 

in the Chemical Industry 
Statistical appraisal of employ- 
ment in the chemical industry, 
with special attention to auto- 
mation. 35¢ OO 

Plastics: 

Growing Five Times 

Faster than All Industry 
Detailed analysis of the plastics 


industry including outlook and 
18 pp. of product data. 75¢ [J 


Synthetic Detergents 


Profile, with detailed product in- 

formation, of this 2.5-billion-Ib. 

business. 75¢ O 
Pulp and Paper 


Statistical picture of an expand- 
ing market. 50¢ 
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plans to install a medium-size com- 
puter within 12 months. The computer 
will invoice and store information for 
an entire day’s operation in 30 minutes. 
And, the computer will provide rapid 
checking of price and freight rate data 
at the time of invoicing. 

Diamond’s installation, says systems 
man Brett Anderson, will serve 28 
locations with three private circuits; 
rental cost is about $100,000/year. 
This expense excludes $25,000 spent 
in designing the system, $5,000 for 
installation fees, and the costs borne 
by Ohio Bell, AT&T, and other com- 


panies in providing technical services. 

But if these costs are steep, more 
so is the return. Diamond figures it 
will save $18,000/year on its present 
operations, plus about $17,000/year 
gain on the use of capital funds, which, 
of course, exclude the many intangible 
benefits of IDP. Take, for example, 
improved scheduling of sales visits and 
production. These could well result 
from now-impractical types of data 
comparison, now-unknown forms of 
data analysis. Such benefits, real and 
potential, are reasons why IDP keeps 
making headway in the chemical in- 
dustry. 


FORWARDERS-SHIPPERS: Someone’s rocking the boat. 


Scrutiny of the Bounty 


Some big chemical and oil com- 
panies are having to scrutinize their 
export procedures these days. Reason: 
the hearings now going on in Washing- 
ton to ferret out questionable practices 
between shippers and freight for- 
warders. Headed by Rep. T. A. 
Thompson (D., La.), a Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries subcommittee has 
been probing the subject for six 
months, is now on the verge of issuing 
a report recommending new legisla- 
tion. 

About 1,500 freight forwarders are 
registered with the Federal Maritime 
Board. They act in dual capacity as 
forwarding agents for shippers, freight 


brokers for steamship lines. From 
shippers, they usually receive a flat 
fee. From the ship lines, they usually 
get a brokerage fee of 14% of the 
gross freight charges. 

This can, and does, vary, however. 
Some forwarders charge shippers 
nothing—content themselves with the 
brokerage fees. The brokerage fees 
also vary. Nonconference lines, such 
as Isbrandtsen, pay 2% %; others pay 
up to 5%. 

Racket? Charges have been made 
that many big exporters—blue-chip 
companies included—routinely do 
the work ordinarily handled by for- 
warders. Yet these companies desig- 
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much more than meets the eye 


You are looking at our Houston plant . . . America’s 
second largest butadiene facility . . . the only non- 
captive butadiene producer. 


What you see is a completely modern plant which is on aa ee 
currently being expanded by more than 50%. What a He % Ve 
you don’t see is the 15-year experience of our produc- Y 

tion personnel in operating this plant as a Government . “Ly 

facility. Nor can you see our determination to broaden 
the uses of butadiene by making it freely available in 
volume at economic prices. 


iy 
4. 
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We invite discussion of your future requirements for 
butane-derived hydrocarbons. 


rTRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1. TEXAS 


A JOINT ENTERPRISE OF 
‘FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION AND TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
Sa 
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THE ANSWER ... to faster, easier, higher- 
yield reductions, condensations, and other 
important production steps. 


CHEMICAL HybDRIDES . . 


. pioneered 


and mass produced by Metal Hydrides 
Incorporated. 


Be sure 


that your company knows all 


about the many profitable process advan- 
tages of chemical hydrides. Metal Hydrides 
will gladly brief your research and produc- 
tion engineers. No obligation, of course! 


Calcium Hydride * Sodium Hydride * Sodium Hydride Oil Dispersion 


Sodium Borohydride + Lithium Aluminum Hydride * Potassium Borohydride 


Pioneers in Hydrogen Compounds 


a Metal Hydrides 


324 CONGRESS STREET °* 


INCORPORATED 


BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 








CAL-TIGHT / 
FOC-PROOF/ 


post paid 


GOGGLES THAT PROTECT AGAINST 
dust, fumes, gas, smoke, etc. Can be worn 
with any make respirator or mask. Soft, 
pliable rubber frames give air-tight fit 
on any shape face. A few drops of water 
on inside of lenses keep fog off by a 
simple nod or shake of head. Order 
today! Or, write for literature! 


H. S. COVER, P.O. BOX 2508 
South Bend 14, lndicna 


A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


eeeoe @ eee 8 @¢ @ @ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
43nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 
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nate freight forwarders, allow them to 
collect brokerage fees for nonexistent 
services. Also charged: many export- 
ers employ dummy forwarders, i.e., 
act as their own forwarders and col- 
lect the brokerage fee. The latter prac- 
tice isn’t easy to detect because for- 
warders have only to register with the 
Federal Maritime Board, are not sub- 
ject to close control. 

When questioned about employing 
forwarders who render only token 
service, Colgate-Palmolive, Esso Stan- 
dard Oil and Ford Motor admitted 
doing it. But they pointed out that this 
was a long-time “practice of the trade.” 

In exchange for designating for- 
warders, the companies paid normal 
freight charges, but put forwarders 
under obligation to them in case of fu- 
ture need for their services. 

Ocean carriers (which pay the 
brokerage fee) haven’t raised too 
much fuss about the practice. They 
don’t want to jeopardize possible busi- 
ness stemming from forwarders. And 
they include brokerage cn their books 
as Operating cost, pass it on to the tax- 
payer, who subsidizes the line. 

Purpose of the Congressional study 
is to determine if the Bland Forward- 
ing Act of 1942 makes it mandatory 
that government agencies use forward- 
ers (some do; others, namely the De- 
fense Dept., refuse to); and to see if 
private industry practices are within 
the limits of the law. Applicable laws 
are administered by the Federal Mari- 
time Board. Rather loose practice ob- 
tains in the registration of forwarders 
by FMB. 

In an attempt to surround itself 
with an aura of efficiency, and to miti- 
gate charges that it isn’t on top of 
things, FMB recently came up with 
proposed changes in maritime law. 

One possible upshot of the probe: 
legislation to eliminate all payment of 
such brokerage fees. Another is some 
sort of screening procedure to weed 
out questionable operators. Still an- 
other possibility is to require an 
itemized accounting of services per- 
formed by forwarders. Most likely: 
no licensing arrangement enacted, 
closer scrutiny of forwarders de- 
manded, payment of brokerage fees 
allowed. 

Whatever the outcome, it’s going to 
mean a readjustment of exporting pro- 
cedures. It would not be amiss for 
some companies to batten the hatches 
for rough seas ahead. 
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Natural 
Minerals 


STICKY ™ 
CHEMICALS ? 


There’s an M & C anti-caking agent to keep them free-flowing 


Sticky, waxy or hygroscopic chemicals can create ‘et ees 
many a headache. They clog up mills . . . cause ar ve 

ie slaw to form in bins, lps and other A partial list of applications where the pres- 
equipment. ence of a small quantity of insoluble inert 


Want Positive Protection?—You can get it with peur te reaguiee came mrdarig amas 
sitiv ‘ het . aks upeeae 

one of M&C’s low-priced, highly-effective, anti- 1% is needed for good conditioning). 

caking agents—materials that should be used Ammonium nitrate Ammonium nitrate 

wherever chemicals must be “conditioned” against crystals prills 

packing effects created by time of storage, pres- Ammonium sulfate Metallic and other 

sure, atmosphere, fluctuating temperature, etc. soaps 


Remarkable Properties—These M&C products are - oe i 
neutral-colored, uniform, ultra-fine, grit-free, nmevnet-e astics 
inert powders. They coat the troublemaking i Gr anular high _ 
chemical with a highly-sorptive barrier that won’t Dry fire fighting analysis fertilizers 
shake off. They are low in cost, light in weight and chemicals 

highly sorptive . . . a little bit goes a long way. 





Napalm 
Fungicides 





Soil conditioners 


*seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 
46 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 
MINERALS & CHEMICALS Please send me technical literature about 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA M&C's conditioning agents. 


46 ESSEX TURNPIKE, MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY The chemicals | am interested in conditioning are: 








name 





M&C’s trade-marked products include: 


company 





Adsorbents « Aluminum Silicate Pigments « Attapuigite 
Activated Bauxite « Catalysts « Fiuxstone « Kaolin 
Limestone Aggregates ¢ Speedi-Dri Floor Absorbenhts : city 


address. 
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SHELL SOLVENTS 
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SHELL-SOL 72 
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SHELL SOL 72 


. «has no odor, is ideal for interior finishes, These solvents, as distinguished 
polishes and cleaners. from aromatics, are notable for lack 


of objectionable odor, together with 


a relatively wide range of evapora- 
SHELL SOL 140 tion rates. They are used extensively 


...@ slow drying, high boiling, high flash where these qualities are required. 
point solvent with a very mild odor. 


Detailed specifica- 
tions of these Shell 


SHELL 360 SOLVENT Solvents are con- 
tained in this booklet 


. +. evaporates rapidly. Since aromatics which will be mailed 
have been removed, has very low odor. on request. 


| 


SHELL MINERAL SPIRITS 


.. conventional distillation range, solvent 
power and drying. Mild odor. 














SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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SHAMPOOS: Cleanliness and a touch of luxury—worth $100 million/ year. 


New Ideas in the Suds 


Raft of ideas—special stingless formulations, composi- 





tions designed for men, new packaging—may hoist the sales of 
shampoos well over the $120-million/year mark. 


Besides new sales, new ideas can bring in new raw 





materials—top supplies now are alcohol sulfates, alkylolamides, 
monoglycerides, soap. Amphoteric surfactants can boom, too. 


But status of top brands proves that no idea will hit the 





top unless it has solid advertising, merchandising behind it. 


ORE THAN ONE shampoo 
manufacturer got a surprise 
from his copy of the newly available 
°55 sales census of soap and glycerine 
producers. It revealed that liquid soap 
shampoos set an all-time record in gal- 
lonage output—some seven manufac- 
turers reported production of 437,000 
gal. 
Valued at $1.8 million (at the man- 
ufacturers’ level), the soaps represented 
a 7.3% share of the total soapers’ 
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shampoo output (about $25 million 
at the manufacturers’ level*)}—a_ siz- 
able jump over the 4.8% and 5.7% 
portion they claimed in °54 and ’53, 
respectively. 

It’s such a striking rise that several 
shampoo makers are pausing to con- 


*Because many shampoo makers are cosmetic 
firms, not soapmakers, this figure is regarded 
in the trade as about half the actual value of 
shampoo products. However, because the same 
representative firms report to this census year 
after year, trend indications are valid, and in 
soap shampoos in particular, the record high 
output seems indisputable. 


sider whether this minor resurgence 
means that syndet-based products will 
make no further inroads into the 
shampoo market—they’re wondering 
if this is still another trend they’re 
going to have to watch. 

Their concern, however, is not gen- 
erally shared. More prevalent is the 
feeling that the soap-shampoo recovery 
won’t ever be much greater, in spite 
of campaigns such as J. B. Williams’ 
current push for its soap-type Conti 
Castile. Much more important, the 
trade feels, are several new ideas re- 
garding synthetic detergent-base prod- 
ucts. 

For Men Only: Several of these 
ideas are largely promotional. The 
Mennen Co.’s_ (Morristown, N.J.) 
campaign for its Men’s Shampoo (an 
all-synthetic detergent product) is 
particularly noteworthy — shampoos 
have long been bought almost entirely 
by women; the male market is virtually 
untapped. And the industry is well 
aware that Mennen has made a smash- 
ing success of its men’s deodorant, 
which, says Mennen, has been the top- 
selling spray deodorant since last 
summer. 

Success of aerosol shampoos, 
other potential comers, depends on 
several factors, both promotional and 
technical in nature. As in the case 
of shaving creams, cost shouldn't 
weigh too heavily. Last year’s total 
shampoo output, estimated at $50-60- 
million worth (about $25 million 
worth produced by soapers; the re- 
mainder by cosmetics firms), retailed 
for about $115-120 million. This 2- 
to-1 ratio of retail value to manufac- 
turer’s value for shampoos is much 
greater than that for toilet soaps, 
roughly 1.3 to 1. 

It is felt that shampoos are bought 
for their connotation of luxury, as 
well as for purposes of cleanliness— 
the foam texture, odor, and similar 
qualities appear to count as much to 
the consumer as does the cleaning 
quality. 

But syndet shampoo formulations, 
o.k. in unpressurized metal cans, 
seem to be corrosive in combination 
with propellents. And though soap- 
base shampoos haven’t this handicap, 
nearly all of these are now modified 
with synthetics—so the same problem 
obtains. But better can linings, perhaps 
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SPECIALTIES... 


glass containers, will likely whip this 
puzzler. 

No Sting, No Pain: Another well- 
watched idea with definite promotional 
potential is the use of certain surface- 
active agents to produce “stingless” 
or non-eye-irritating shampoos. John- 
son & Johnson (New Brunswick, N.J.), 
with its baby shampoos, is the most 
active in this field, and sales of its 
formulation are known to be booming. 
Already, several stingless items are 
being readied for the market. 

Should the non-eye-irritating sham- 
poos catch on fully, they could easily 
alter the detergent raw material mar- 
ket. Now, salts (sodium, ammonium, 
amine) of lauryl alcohol sulfates are 
most widely used—perhaps 5.9 million 
Ibs. (100% active ingredient) con- 
sumed yearly. Monoglycerides (Col- 
gate now makes and uses the total 
output of about 1.3 million Ibs.) and 
fatty acid amides (about 0.7 million 
Ibs.) are also in common use, as are 
soaps. 

Right now, all the stingless products 
are based on raw materials from 
Miranol Chemical Corp. (Irvington, 
N.J.). Miranol has six substances of 
this type, some of which are described 
as the reaction products of fatty al- 
cohol sulfates with its amphoteric sur- 
face-active agents; others the firm 
doesn’t characterize. 

Originally designed as low-foames, 
stingless types now sold foam as well 
as competitive products. Miranol says 
that, although all its products pass 
Draize animal sensitivity tests, it can’t 
guarantee that some people won’t be 
allurgic to its surfactants. 

Though not the only firm using 
Miranol’s ingredients, J&J has a long 
head start with its brand of children’s 
shampoo. The field is wide open, 
though, on application of the “sting- 
less” tag to “adult” shampoos, how- 
ever. 

Three-Fourths of a Market: Cur- 
rently, the job of supplying the lauryl 
sulfates is split among several firms. 
Procter & Gamble, Andrew Jergens, 
Helene Curtis and Raymond Labora- 
tories produce their own material 
(about % of the total). The remainder 
is supplied by a handful of firms, 
which produce the cosmetic grades 
required: American Alcolac (Balti- 
more) and Du Pont are the biggest 
producer, while Stepan (Chicago) and 
Onyx Oil (Jersey City, N.J.), Krystall 
Chemical Co. (Chicago) and Edwal 
Laboratories (Chicago) also provide a 


sizable portion to the market. 

Alkylolamides, easy to produce, are 
most frequently made by shampoo- 
producers themselves; supplying those 
who don’t make their own are Ninol 
Laboratories (Chicago), Stepan, Oynx, 
Ultra Chemical, Mona Industries. 

Matter of Form: All these products 
can be formulated into shampoos of 
the currently popular forms—liquids, 
lotions, jels or creams. The public is 
fairly evenly divided on these; all sell 
well. Soap association figures indicate, 
however, that emphasis on the jel 
or cream (solid) type is steadily in- 
creasing—poundage of the solid type 
is about twice that of the liquids, 
although the liquids still out-value 
them. 

There are literally hundreds of 
brandnamed shampoos, but one au- 
thority estimates that 15-18 brands 
have 99% of the liquid market; 15 


or so cream types take about 98% 
of their market. Besides these, at least 
175 others vie for the remaining small 
portion of the market. 

Surprisingly, only Colgate and P&G 
of soap’s “Big Three” are in this fight. 
Colgate has two entries—top-selling 
Halo liquid, and likewise top-selling 
Lustre Creme*. P&G has three entries, 
Drene (liquid), Shasta (cream) and 
Prell (jel), all of which are in the 
top three or four of taeir fields. Lever, 
possessor of the now “dormant” 
Rayve Creme, admits to exploring 
possibilities, but has made no overt 
moves yet. 

Rugged Independent: Second-selling 
liquid (a detergent) is put out by John 
Breck (Springfield, Mass.) Toni’s 
White Rain and Pamper, Jergen’s 
Woodbury, Charles Antell’s Formula 


*These market positions based on the 1955 
Consolidated Newspaper Consumer Analysis. 





AS HE SPRAYS his row crops 
this year, this Florida farmer will 
be compensating for still one more 
deficiency of his soil: molybdenum. 
In his tank is a 20-20-20 fertilizer 
containing the element as a soluble 
molybdate. The fertilizer—Davison 
Chemical Co.’s (division of W. R. 





Cultivating a New Market 


; 
a Re * 
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Grace & Co.) Nurish—is the first 
molybdenum-containing plant food 
to gain nationwide distribution; 35 
molybdenum-deficient areas in the 
U.S. already have been found. Fer- 
tilizer is expected to eventually 
become a 1-million-lbs./ year molyb- 
denum outlet. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, most traveled suspension bridgé in the world, 
was opened to traffic in 1931 and now serves over 30 million vehicles annually. 


KNOW-HOW THAT SPANS THE FIELD! 


Now entering its second quarter century of service, the mighty 

George Washington Bridge is a prime example of the dependable performance 
that great skill and experience can achieve. In the industrial field, Esso 
Petroleum Solvents offer the sarne reliable performance achieved through high 
technical skill and constant maintenance of quality. Because Esso Petroleum 
Solvents must meet rigid quality standards, they combine highest product 
character with complete dependability. For detailed information or technical 


assistance, write or call: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, PETROLEUM 
15 W. 5lst Street, New York 19, N. Y. SOLVENTS 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER CF ESSO SOLVENTS 
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SPECIALTIES. 


9, and Grove Laboratories’ Fitch are 
major sellers, as are products of 
Richard Hudnut, Lanolin Plus Mfg. 
Co., Avon, and Helene Curtis. 

Among the cream types, Toni, Avon, 
I. R. Watkins (Winona, Minn.) and 
Helene Curtis have products with sub- 
stantial sales, as do Nassour Bros. 
(Los Angeles), Studio Girl; La Maur, 
Modart; Duon, Inc. (Coral Gables, 
Fla.), Vita Fluff; Hudnut, Velvetouch. 

By emphasizing such special ingredi- 
ents as lanolin, egg and bacteriostats, 
some of the products have carved a 
fairly secure sales position. But as is 
the case with many cosmetic-class 
products, advertising seems to affect 
sales more than do special components. 

Combine the big ad budget with 
something new—such as the “male” 
sales pitch, the aerosol package, or 
the stingless ingredients—and there’s 
no telling how far new shampoos will 
go in ’56. 


Field Mixup 


Fertilizer and insecticide makers, 
harassed by the multiple registrations 
and regulations applicable to these 
combinations of their products, may 
have a way out: let the farmer mix 
them himself. Two new emulsifiers 
developed by Emulsol Chemical Corp. 
(Chicago) now make it possible. 

The farmer benefits, as well as 
the manufacturer, by getting greater 
flexibility. For some time, the labor- 
saving advantages of a single, com- 
bination product that both enriches 
the land and controls soil pests have 
been apparent. But, the specific chem- 
ical needs vary so much from farm 
to farm that maximum effectiveness 
requires a wide range of combinations 
—almost custom-tailoring. 

The new emulsifiers, developed by 
Emulsol (an associate of Witco Chem- 
ical Co., New York), make this cus- 
tom-tailoring possible right in the field. 
The products—Emcol H-A and Emcol 
H-B—permit a wide range of in- 
secticides* to be mixed with all types 
of liquid nitrogen-phosphorus-potas- 
sium fertilizers, the company says. 

A further advantage to makers is 
the possibility of using emulsifiable 
insecticide concentrates containing 
Emcol H-A or H-B for conventional 
aqueous spray applications. This 
should help eliminate carry-over-stock 
problems. 


* Aldrin, benzene hexachloride, chlordane, di- 
eldrin, endrin, heptachlor and nemagon. 


Diversifying 
Within 
One Field 


Renovation and re-equipping com- 
pleted, Guardian Chemical Corp (Long 
Island City, N.Y.) last week started 
production in its new $100,000 plant. 
The new 7,200-sq.-ft. facility more 
than doubles Guardian’s work space, 
and it testifies to the success of the 
firm’s key product, Clorpactin* (CW, 
Jan. 31, °53, p. 55), a versatile com- 
position that has provided the firm 
an entree to diverse fields. 

Pleased as it is with its new facili- 
ties, Guardian is more pleased with 
its recent sales growth—in the past 
10 months, sales have climbed some 
250%, according to the firm’s presi- 
dent, Alfred Globus. Again, the firm 
lays its success to its versatile monox- 
ychlorosene. But it has also rounded 
out its line of disinfectants to include 
a host of other microorganism killers. 
By diversifying within the field of dis- 
infectant chemicals—it has added 
such compounds as _ hypochlorous 
acid derivatives, hexylresorcinol, o- 
phenylphenol, cresylics, phenolics, sol- 
ubilized iodine, quaternaries, and mer- 
curial-, copper-, and silver-agents for 
disinfection, purification, etc.—it now 
claims to have the world’s most com- 
plete line of chemicals for these pur- 
poses. 

Dollars vs. Poundage: Guardian’s 
current sales pace is about $250,000 
annually. A  public-owned corpora- 
tion since 1952, Guardian now finds 
that while pharmaceutically aimed 
Clorpactin, the first product, is still 
No. 1 in dollar volume, its industrially 
directed Dynactol (also monoxychlo- 
rosene) has become the major pound- 
age item. 

Dynactol, for industrial applications 
(such as dye stripping, swimming pool 
disinfection, etc.), has recently be- 
come a factor in the dry-bleach field. 
Rad Products (New York) is giving 


*Clorpactin is, in Guardian’s terms, one of 
the brandnames for its monoxychlorosene—a 
generic term Guardian also created. No_ exact 
description of monoxychlorosene is available, but 
it is an l-containing “‘composition’” Guardian 
makes by its hush- hush process involving hypo- 
chlorous acid and organic compounds. Clorpactin 
and Dynactol are both monoxychlorosene—in a 

very broad sense. Clorpactin is the pharma- 
ceutical grade, Dynactol the technical aeslle e. 


WIDE WORLD 


GLOBUS: An all-encompassing cam- 
paign against microorganisms. 


its Dynactol-containing Red Crystal 
Bleach a test-marketing in New Eng- 
land. Like many chlorine bleaches, it 
has about 5-6% available chlorine. 
Somewhat similar formulations are 
finding industrial and military applica- 
tions as senitizing agents. 

But Guardian has lately been em- 
phasizing the medical applications of 
Clorpactin. Assembling considerable 
data on in vivo testing, the firm now 
says its product has shown a broad 
range of activity by destroying micro- 
organisms causing such illnesses as 
tuberculosis cystitis, interstitial cystitis. 
It can be used without damage to 
living tissue—killing the bacteria and 
virus, and removing dead tissue. Clor- 
pactin WCS-90 is the grade for these 
purposes (it can apparently be safely 
injected into the bloodstream, though 
it seems to lose activity there). 

One of the brightest new products 
in Guardian’s line is its Surtenol, a 
viscous yellow liquid described as the 
non - OCL - containing equivalent of 
Clorpactin, in action. So far, main 
uses have been as a disinfectant and 
preservative in products like paints. 

In spite of the strides in production, 
application and sales, Guardian feels 
it has yet to exploit the full versatility 
of its products, and counts on its new 
facilities to permit their full potential 
to be realized. 
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Pin-hole 


perforations 


are helping us 


fill our 
Multiwalls 


faster 


CHEMICAL COMPANY packing a highly aer- 
A ated hygroscopic material ran into a snag: 
filling speeds were slow because trapped air 
could not escape through the Multiwall’s asphalt- 
laminated ply. 


A Union packaging specialist came up with 
the answer—special perforations. The tiny vents 
allowed the air to escape without affecting the 
strength of the bags, the moisture vapor protec- 
tion of the barrier ply, or allowing material to 

*blow out. 


This simple change greatly increased the 
packer’s filling speed and, in doing so, reduced 
his packaging costs. 


Talk with Union about your Multiwall bag- 
ging operation. Perhaps Union Multiwalls and 
Union Multiwall Packaging Machinery can 
make your packaging dollar stretch still further. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Staley’s 


ma mele leet tm igelas 
Otelda 
Tale me—teoh 4cl-r- lat) 


..-from Adhesives 
to Candy 
to Textiles, to Paper 


a Staley Starch for every purpose! 


INDUSTRIAL STARCHES 


Textiles, Paper, Candy, Bak- 
ing, Laundry, Corrugated Box- 
board. These and scores of 
other industries depend on 
Staley Starch to help make 
better products for home and 
industry. They know that 
starch made by Staley’s is 
quality starch, designed to do 
a specific job well. There is 
literally a Staley Starch for 
every purpose ...one suited 
perfectly to your needs. 

Whether your requirernents 
call for Pearl, Thin Boiling, 
Moulding, Oxidized, Dextrins, 
just to name a few of the types, 
you should see your Staley rep- 
resentative. Not only will he 
recommend the Staley product 
best fitted for your process, but 
will be glad to help in solving 
many of your own applications 
and production problems. 

You will find the service you 
receive from your Staley Starch 
Expert invaluable. Or write us 
direct for further information 
on starches made for your spe- 
cific industry. 


For information about other 
quality Staley industrial prod- 
ucts, Corn. Syrups, Corn Steep 
Liquor, Amino Acids, Soy Oils, 
Soy Flours, Lecithin, etc., write 


| ee 
a Co OL OB 


DECATUR 
ILLINOIS 





SPECIALTIES. 


No Sting, No Stain 


Seven years ago, Johnson & John- 
son (New Brunswick, N. J.) began to 
look for a means of getting in on the 
$21-million/year household antisep- 
tic market that its gauze products 
were helping to cover. 

This week J&J will begin introduc- 
ing the result of its search: First Aid 
Cream, a medication for the treat- 
ment of cuts, burns, abrasions, chap- 
ping, sunburn and insect bites. TV 
(Robin Hood) viewers and magazine 
(women’s) «readers will be told and 
retold that the cream will fight infec- 
tion, relieve pain, aid healing, with- 
out sting or pain when applied to 
open wounds. 

Included in the message are safety 
and convenience factors: the cream 
is nontoxic, greaseless, won’t stain skin. 

The product that must live up to this 
billing contains bithionol (Monsanto’s 
Actamer), benzyl alcohol (the anes- 
thetic) and eucalyptol—all blended 
into a water-miscible cream base 
claimed to keep the antiseptic in con- 
tact with the wound. 

After trying both metal and poly- 
ethylene tubes and two different 
prices in test markets, J&J decided 
on a 1%-0z. polyethylene (Bracon) 
tube at 98¢. A %-oz. tube will be in- 
cluded in a coming first-aid pack 
(with gauze, Band-Aids) at 69¢. 

Also gained in the test markets: 
some healthy optimism. The cream 
took 23.9% of the market within 2% 
months of introduction. 


Edging Away 


A simple extra crimp has given 
water-base paint containers an addi- 
tional six to nine months of corrosion- 
free life. Enamel coating of the entire 
interior of the can has kept the paint 
and can separated—now Continental 
Can has eliminated what has long been 
the system’s Achilles’ heel: the uncoat- 
able edge of metal on the inside of the 
lid seat. 

On conventional cans, corrosion 
Starting at this point can spread rapidly 
throughout the whole can. Polyvinyl 
acetate and latex-base paints, which 
have a tendency to turn from alkaline 
to acid during storage, have, through 
this entrance, been eating away their 
containers, suffering a shorter shelf- 
life than the less corrosive oil-base 
paints. 


Continental has come up with an 
extra twist, which leaves the exposed 
edge on the outside of the can, pre- 
sents no uncoated surface for the paint 
to act upon. The new “outward curl” 
cans are now in production at the 
company’s Chicago plant, are available 
in quart and gallon sizes. 

e 

Cold Weather Stability: Paul John- 
son, Cullen Metzger and John Musch 
of Firestone Tire and Rubber have 
tried several novel chemical approaches 
to the problem of making water-base 
paints stable to freezing and thawing. 
According to U.S. Patents 2,731,433,- 
4,-5, p-toluenesulfonamide, p-phenyl- 
ene dibenzenesulfonamide, hydrazine 
hydrate and substituted hydrazines, 
and guanidine thiocyanate all appear 
to reduce the degree of breakdown of 
paints that are frozen and thawed. 

e 

Dry Fibers: A methyl polysiloxanic 
resin is a waterproofing agent for 
organic fibrous materials in US. 
Pat. 2,735,791. The resin, along witb 
a triethanolamine titanate, makes up 
about 0.5-6% of the fabric weight 





Drier Dry Cells 


Don’t be surprised to see a new 
kind of competition—based on dif- 
ferent types of products—in the 
flashlight battery business next fall. 
The starting gun: General Electric’s 
announcement this summer of plans 
for the “truly dry” battery it has 
just developed. 

The new cell uses as an electro- 
lyte a plastic ion-exchange mem- 
brane, instead of the aqueous solu- 
tion now found in “dry” cells. (The 
solution, incidentally, was a leakage 
problem until the development of 
modern “leakproof” cases.) GE’s 
all-dry battery is claimed to be 
rechargeable, simpler and smaller 
than present cells. Low internal 
resistance will mean more current, 
according to the company. Envi- 
sioned uses are in flashlights, hear- 
ing aids, many types of transistor 
circuits. 

Not yet known: whether GE will 
make and market the cell, buck 
old-hand giants Eveready (UCC’s 
National Carbon Co.) and Ray-O- 
Vac. 
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Another reason why EVERFLEX G 
helps you sell more PVAc paints ! 





Announcing a new EVERFLEX G formula for 
PVAc UNIVERSAL TINT BASE —compatible 


with all major tube tinting systems! 


Now you can get a real sales advantage over your 
competition. Using EVERFLEX G in a new, tested 
formulation available from Dewey and Almy, you 
can be among the first paint manufacturers to offer 
PVAc universal tint base! 

The colors in all of the major oil and alkyd tube 
tinting systems disperse in this base quickly and 
thoroughly to form a uniformly tinted product. 
You add this new advantage without sacrificing any 
of the outstanding film properties that EVERFLEX 
G gives to all PVAc paints. 

Retailers will welcome this new PV Ac universal 
tint base. It means that they no longer need to stock 


a variety of shades of PVAc paints or special colors 
for tinting PVAc paints. Start your sales on the 
upward trend right now by getting in touch with 
the nearest of the Dewey and Almy sales offices listed 
below. They’ll be prompt to supply samples of 
PVAc tint base made with EVERFLEX G. Phone, 
wire or write today! 


Oxy 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Division oF W. R. Grace & Co. 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: 62 WHITTEMORE AVE., CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS * 100 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS * 1060 BROAD 
ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY * WEST COAST: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INCORPORATED — LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, PORTLAND 
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you can meet your needs 


exactly 


Ethylene Glycols 
Ethanolamines 


For Gas Purification—-Mono- and diethanolamine of uniform 
purity for H2S and COz scrubbing. Mathieson production 
consistently meets standard specifications. 


For Gas Dehydration— Di- and triethylene glycol with the most 
important specification: “‘convenient availability.”” Stocks 

of Mathieson products are located to give prompt service 

in all important refining areas. 


For Selective Extraction— Diethylene glycol with highest 
purity specifications is the answer. Olin Mathieson can 
supply to meet your most exacting requirements. 

For Other Uses— You need a variety of chemicals. You can 
satisfy many of your requirements from Mathieson’s 
wide line of ethylene oxide derivatives. 


Ask us to meet your particular need exactly. Write or call. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
MATHIESON) =INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia + Bicarbonate of Soda - Carbon Dioxide - Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Caustic Potash - Hydrazine and Derivatives - Hypochlorite 
Products + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda - Nitric Acid - Soda Ash - Sodium Chlorite Products - Sulphate of Alumina + Sulphur (Processed) +» Sulphuric Acid 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols - Polyethylene Glycols - Glycol Ether Solvents + Ethylene Dichloride - Dichloroethylether + Formaldehyde 
Methanol + Sodium Methylate - Hexamine + Ethylene Diamine + Polyamines + Ethanolamines + Trichlorophenol + Polychlorobenzene + Trichlorobenzene 
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You may soon see another booster for Ferrocene, the organometallic 
that attracted attention originally as a fuel additive (CW, Jan. 21, 55, p. 54) 
and has lately been causing a stir as a polymerization catalyst (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 18): Standard Oil of California has just been granted a British 
patent on a process for making it. 





; Essentially, the method consists of heating iron carbonyl and cyclo- 
pentadiene at 400-900 F to form iron bis-cyclopentadienyl (ferrocene). The 
compound is made by Du Pont. Hercules, like Standard, has obtained patents 
on it. 


Move coal cross-country by means of pipeline? Not quite, but George 
Love, president of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, in the firm’s annual report 
last week hinted in broad terms that it would be possible. 





The company is already working on a pipeline to move coal slurry 110 
miles from Cadiz, O., to Cleveland (CW, May 1, ’54, p. 30). This line will deliver 
1.2 million tons/year to the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., is due in by the 
beginning of next year. “This new concept,” Love says now, “. . . may be 
applicable to the transmission of large tonnages over any conceivable distance.” 
And he made it clear that his company is prepared to go ahead with such plans 
if the railroads don’t take steps to reduce what he feels are excessive freight 
charges. 


Tennessee Eastman’s decision to commercialize Verel, its acrylic fiber, 
caps off a rash of activity in that field. Late last year, Goodrich decided that 
it would put its Darlan dinitrile fiber on the market. Dow has said that it will 
have an acrylic out before the end of the year, and Cyanamid is still weighing 
the future for its Creslan acrylic. (If you are inclined to bet that Cyanamid 
will go ahead with the project, you should give slight odds.) 





Eastman is not saying much about the new material. But for years 
it’s had an M-series of fibers out for evaluation. (Verel is also known as M-30). 
Not much is known about the composition, but—like Cyanamid’s—it’s be- 
lieved to be a terpolymer (one of the three monomers is, of course, acrylonitrile). 
The flurry in acrylics means... 


You can expect to see new producers and new processes for acryloni- 
trile. Cyanamid is raising its sights, doubling the capacity of its Fortier (La.) 
plant. Acrylonitrile would be a logical step for Dow, a bridge to span the process- 
ing gap between acetylene (plans for which were recently revealed) and fiber. 
It would also fit in with Dow’s known interests in acrylamide. And Eastman 
has done a lot of research on acrylonitrile processes (e.g., U.S. Pat. 2,733,259). 
In addition to firms with fiber interests, National Research is pilot-planting its 
own process to make acrylonitrile. 





These precocious isocyanates are behind National Aniline’s plans for 
an addition to the research and engineering center it dedicated only last May at 
Buffalo, N.Y. The Allied Chemical Division said last week that it would use the 
new space for application research on diisocyanates. National Aniline is now 
investigating diisocyanates in flexible and rigid polyurethane foams as well as in 
rubber, textiles, adhesives, protective coatings, and paper and leather treatment. 
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The expansion will take the form of a one-story, 10,000-sq.-ft. build- 
ing, to be located behind the research center. Fifty chemists and technicians are 
being sought to staff the new facilities, which should be completed late this year. 
A new diisocyanate plant is now being built by the company in Moundsville, 
W.Va. 


Add this to your fast-growing file of polyethylene developments. Sequoia 
Process Co. (Redwood City, Calif.) will shortly begin beating the drum for an 
irradiated polyethylene that is claimed to withstand indefinite exposure at 150 C 
(vs. 120 C for General Electric’s irradiated polyethylene). 





That spells wire coating to the electrical industry, although pipe manu- 
facture is another likely outlet. Wire coaters will be offered a process whereby 
polyethylene is blended with certain dry ingredients, pelletized for homogeniza- 
tion, extruded on the wire and irradiated. 


There’s said to be no hot or cold flow after treatment—which means 
pipe threads that work—and the material never melts; at elevated temperatures, 
it carbonizes. Tensile strength and related properties are reported to be about 
three times those of normal polyethylene, while cost is estimated at slightly less 
than half that of Teflon (which the product approximates from the standpoint of 
physical properties). 


Flammability, on the other hand, is no better than that of ordinary 
polyethylene, although Sequoia is confident it can lick this problem in the 
modification step. 





The new plastic will go by the tradename Hyrad—a designation that 
will also apply to irradiated linear polyethylene: treating Ziegler polyethylene 
requires a slight modification of the formulation step. But the result, declares 
Sequoia, is_a better product than that yielded by ordinary polyethylene. 





It’s perfectly conceivable that eventually only linear polyethylenes will 
be used. But until they become more freely available, the company will not offer 
these materials commercially. 


If you balk at the term “electronic brain,” consider this item of equip- 
ment unveiled at the opening session of this week’s convention of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers (New York). It’s an electronic scanning and computing device, 
called a cytoanalyzer, that scans the microscope images of cells, sorts out 
those that are cancerous. In minutes, the instrument can do work requiring 
months for a technician to accomplish by ordinary methods. The device was 
developed at Airborne Instruments Laboratory under the sponsorship of the 
American Cancer Society and the U. S. Public Health Service. 





Howe Scound’s Garfield, Utah, cobalt plant, which uses the Chemetals 
process, is finally operating at its estimated capacity of 8,000 lb./day. Chemical 
Construction, the process’s developer, operated the plant until last month, in 
accordance with its agreement with Howe Sound. 





Now, the latter is setting up research facilities at Garfield to promote 
commercial uses of the critical metal. 
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Versatile Dow product widens 


markets for paint formulators 


Fast-moving epoxy resins have sky-rocketed in 
production since World War II, and Bisphenol A 
is a basic building block in their manufacture. 
The future looks even brighter with coatings based 
on these resins moving into many untapped fields. 


Dow pioneered the development of substituted 
phenols and is the major supplier and best source 
of high-quality Bisphenol A. The company also 
supplies two other important resin intermediates— 
p-tert-Butylphenol and p-Phenylphenol. 


Dow production of Bisphenol A has been 
increased tremendously. Your opportunities for 
its use in epoxy resins are now greater than ever. 
Dow welcomes the opportunity to assist you on 
your particular application. And one other factor— 
Bisphenol A is now shipped in 50-lb. multiwall 
bags for easier, faster handling in your plant. 
Other Dow chemicals used in resin manufacture 
by industry include diethylenetriamine, epi- 
chlorohydrin, Dowanol® products and_poly- 
propylene glycols. For specifications and delivery 
information call your nearest Dow sales office, or 
write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Dept. OC 843B. 


you can depend on 
DOW CHEMICALS 
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Spur STYRENE OUTPUT 


toward these goals... 




















Styrene's First Billion 


What’s ahead for styrene? In one 
word—expansion. Production of sty- 
rene monomer will be pushed hard 
during the next half-decade, should 
increase by at least 50% to about 1.5 
billion Ibs./ year. 

But unlike the situations prevailing 
in certain other chemical industries, 
there’s not much fear of styrene over- 
capacity, because the monomer’s main 
outlets, too, are expanding rapidly. 
For one, synthetic rubber production 
is booming; and it now appears that 
polystyrene—the other big outlet— 
will hold its own against strong com- 
petition from polyethylene. 

On the other hand, neither is there 
a threat of styrene shortage, even 


76 


though output in ’55 was close to a 
capacity-crowding billion pounds; the 
reason: new plant capacity will assure 
sufficient supplies for several years 
ahead. Right now, for example, these 
styrene expansions either have recently 
been completed or are in progress: 
e Foster-Grant is doubling its ca- 
pacity, will be able to produce 50 
million Ibs./year at Baton Rouge, La. 
¢ U.S. Rubber, also at Baton 
Rouge, is constructing a $1.4-million 
unit. 
e Bakelite is spending about $2.7 
million on a new plant at Marietta, O. 
e Cosden Petroleum is putting up a 
20-million-Ibs./ year installation (cost- 
ing $3 million) at Big Spring, Tex. 


Meanwhile, other indications of a 
forthcoming busy styrene scene in- 
clude plant constructions in styrene- 
consuming industries. Dewey and 
Almy, for example, is putting finishing 
touches on a 4-million lbs./year sty- 
rene-butadiene copolymer unit at 
Acton, Mass.; American Cyanamid is 
building a 40-million-lbs./ year methyl 
styrene plant at Fortier, La. 

And these expansions are really just 
a continuation—albeit at a somewhat 
accelerated pace—of previous rapid 
developments in the industry. 

In 1950, styrene production (all 
grades) was about 539 million Ibs.; 
since then, production has risen stead- 
ily (except for a slight temporary 
slump in °54), and to date the over-all 
gain amounts to some 460 million 
Ibs./ year. 

Consequently, the estimated 1.5- 
billion output for ’61—approximately 
half-billion more than today—may be 
conservative, especially in view of the 
ballooning synthetic rubber and plas- 
tics businesses. Beyond this period, 
forecasting becomes more hazardous, 
of course; nonetheless, some industry 
observers now confidently predict con- 
tinuing steady growth for styrene dur- 
ing the following 15 years—to a 1975 
production figure of about 2.6 billion 
Ibs. 

End-Use Shift: Of the approximately 
1 billion Ibs. of styrene consumed last 
year, fully 50% went into polystyrene, 
40% into GR-S rubber, probably not 
over 5% into styrene-butadiene co- 
polymers, and 5% into miscellaneous 
uses. 

This breakdown indicates a signifi- 
cant change from the previous year’s 
end-use pattern; both polystyrene and 
GR-S consumed 4-5% more of total 
styrene last year than in °54, while 
butadiene copolymers and miscella- 
neous applications each used about 5% 
less. 

These shifts in the end-uses of sty- 
rene only emphasize the relatively 
greater production-boosting impact of 
the leading outlets, plastics and rubber. 
However, it does not mean that sty- 
rene-butadiene copolymer needs have 
dropped off (they actually increased 
some 15%), but only that the per- 
centage share of total styrene con- 
sumed by this outlet is smaller now 
than a year ago. 

Final figures on 1955 styrene resin 
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Now you can get off-the-shelf delivery on 
corrosion-proof shell and tube heat exchangers. This 
new type of unit, low in initial cost, costs nearly 
nothing to maintain. 


Header assembly ends floating head, packing 
gland troubles 


+ The unique “fluid” 
‘ seal between the 
shell side and the 
tube side is effected 
by a Silastic sealer 
sheet (1). This acts 
as a fluid and is put 
under fluid pressure 
by tightening the flange bolts (2). The fluid is com- 
pletely contained in the cavity formed by the tubes 
(3) and the retainer ring (4) around the outside 
of the tube sheets. The Silastic sealer sheet is com- 
pressed against the Teflon sealer sheet protector 
(5), which presses against the precision-finished 


tube ends, creating a leakproof seal. 


Heat, cool and condense corrosive fluids safely in 
PYREX brand modular shell and tube heat exchangers 


Now you can heat, cool and condense 
corrosives with the same ease you 
handle noncorrosives. ; 

Because they contact only glass, 
Tefion and ceramic materials, corro- 
sive fluids can’t harm Pyrex brand 
shell and tube heat exchangers. These 
units are safe, too, for fluids sensitive 
to metals. 


No heat flow barrier 

The smooth surface of glass helps keep 

fluid velocity high. Less stagnant film 

build up between the fluid and shell on 

either tube wall. And glass’ smooth 

surface resists scale and algae deposits. 
Initial high efficiency stays high per- 

manently. 

Wide versatility 


The individual shell and tube units are 


vf 


Corning, New York 
Corn ng mcand tix Glad 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS 


mass-produced standard modules. You 
circuit the multiples you need in series, 
parallel or series-parallel flow com- 
binations. You add units as demand 
increases or cut capacity with external 
manifolding when demand is down. 


Built to bring you savings 
Mass production gives you low first 
cost and off-the-shelf delivery. Installa- 
tion costs are low because you need 
only two men and no hoists or cranes. 
We supply the mounting brackets, the 
only supporting framework you need. 
You get low maintenance costs be- 
cause there is no corrosion and no 
scaling. You clean Pyrex brand shell 
and tubes with dilute HCI or even a 
detergent rinse, without dismantling. 
The external metal parts are Monel 
metal or epoxy coated cast iron. 


Two models, two sizes 
You can choose the new Pyrex brand 
shell and tube heat exchanger in either 
50 sq. ft. or 13% sq. ft. capacities in 
standard or regenerative types. The 
standard model takes corrosives on the 
tube side only. The regenerative takes 
corrosives on both tube and shell side. 
Design Manual tells all 
“Design Manual for Pyrex brand 
Modular Shell and Tube Heat Ex- 
changer Units” is a detailed engineer- 
ing reference guide. It shows you how 
to select units, lay out systems, engi- 
neer systems and order equipment. 
Send the coupon for your copy. Cr, 
if you want answers to specific ques- 
tions, write Plant Equipment Sales 
Department, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 23 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


Name. 
Company..... 
Street 


Please send me a copy of your “Design Manual for PYREX brand Modular 
Shell and Tube Heat Exchanger Units.” 
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Propylene Glycol 
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MARKETS. 


production are not yet available, but 
conservative estimates place the total 
resin output at over 550 million Ibs.; 
it may actually have been closer to 
600 million. 

But assuming that consumption of 
resin was on the order of 535 million 
Ibs. last year, some 375 million prob- 
ably went into molding materials, 90 
million into protective coatings, and 
70 million into miscellaneous uses 
(e.g., resins used for metal treating, 
ion exchange, rubber reinforcing.) 

A breakdown of the molding resin 
uses puts refrigerator needs at the 


top, with requirements of some 83 
million lbs. Other molding material 
outlets run about as follows: wall tile, 
53 million lbs.; packaging, 56 million; 
housewares, 41 million; toys, 38 mil- 
lion; radio, TV, phonograph records, 
together, 34 million; miscellaneous 
uses, 70 million. 

Meanwhile, GR-S rubber produc- 
tion in °55 climbed to over 791,000 
tons, and will undoubtedly continue to 
increase rapidly in the next few years. 
By the end of ’56, for example, GR-S 
capacity in the U.S. will top a million 
long tons/year; by °57 it should go 








ELECTRIC METER COVERS 
made of butyrate plastic are help- 
ing utility companies cut costs of 
replacements in places where break- 
age is frequent and weathering is 
a problem. 

The plastic housings are trans- 
parent—easy to read through— 
weigh only 11 oz., provide high 





Meter Market for Butyrate 





impact strength and resistance to 
glazing. 

This new outlet—potentially a 
large one—added to other growing 
butyrate markets (e.g., in the man- 
ufacture of toys, automotive parts, 
pipe) should help boost total cellu- 
losic plastic production well be- 
yond last year’s 123 million Ibs. 
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§-T-R-E-T-C-H 
valve life 


Every Powell Valve comes with a long, dependable life 
built-in. We make certain that every Powell Valve will 
give long, trouble-free service through careful quality 
control of every step of manufacture. 


Quality control begins with the very materials and 
metals of which Powell Valves are made. For instance, 
the tensile strength test—stretching metal to the 
breaking point—is one of the numerous ways that 
Powell Valves have Performance Verified. 





As a final step in manufacture, every Powell Valve is 
subjected to an actual line test. Because of Powell’s 
painstaking quality control, plant shutdown through 
valve failure is greatly reduced. Records from re- 
fineries, power and industrial plants the world over 
prove it. 


Consult your Powel! Valve distributor. If none is near 
you,we’ll be pleased to tell you about our COMPLETE 
quality line which has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 


The Wm. Powell Company 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio... 110th YEAR 


j 
2 


FIG. 2475—Stainless Steel 0.S.&Y. FIG. 1559—150-Pound Steel FIG. 3003—Steel Gate Valve 
Globe Valve For 150 Pounds W.P. Lubricated Plug Valve. Sizes For 300 Pounds W.S.P. 


" 


POWELL VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT VALVES. 
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Unsuspected, there may be a key point 
in your development work that calls 
for the versatile properties of a phe- 
nolic resin. 

Heat resistance is one of these — 
it was instrumental in overcoming 
“fading” in automotive brake bands. 

A permanent bond is another — it 
holds insulating fibers together for 
years under variable conditions of 
moisture and temperature. 

Long flex life with abrasion resist- 
ance — this combination keeps shoe 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 
HEAT RESISTANCE 
MECHANICAL STRENGTH 


WATER RESISTANCE 


ee ee ee ee ee SS 


PROPERTIES IN BRIEF 


Dielectric strength up to 600 volts per mil and 
power factor of 2.2%. 


Insoluble in acids, mild alkalies, and all 
organic solvents. 


Up to 450° F. continuous and 700° F. intermittent 
with no carbonization. 


Transverse (flex.) 11,000 Ibs. p.s.i. Impact (Izod) 
-22 to .25 lbs. p.s. i. Tensile 5-6,000 Ibs. p. s. i. 


Impervious to hot and cold water... . forming 
completely water-resistant glue lines. 


soles under foot a lot longer. 

There’s chemical resistance too —a 
notable factor in industrial corrosion- 
resistant Cements. 

As bonds in abrasives, as coatings 
for electronic parts—these further sug- 
gest the diversity of fields in which 
Durez phenolics find profitable use. 

Because we have specialized in the 
phenolics since the industry’s earliest 
days, we are in a position to bring you 
experienced counsel. All it takes is a 
word from you. 


Le ee i tinndinnndtiomntiionedl 


Phenolic Resins that fit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
9031 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


oOKER | 
HW EMICALS : 
® PLASTICS 
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as high as 1.3 million tons (CW, Jan. 
28, p. 82). 

This means, of course, that the 
rubber industry’s future styrene needs 
will be much higher than the approxi- 
mately 395 million Ibs. it required in 
*55. However, the full potential of 
styrene’s rubber market will be cur- 
tailed slightly by the growing use of 
oil extenders in GR-S. 

Protective coating uses of styrene 
still trail, volumewise, but nonetheless 
constitute a large and growing market; 
and it’s a market that obviously will 
continue to expand along with the 
national housing boom. 

Of the 90 million Ibs. of styrene 
that goes into coating materials, close 
to 90% is used in styrene-butadiene 
copolymers; and the major portion of 
these copolymers ends up in paints 
(the rest is used for paper coating 
and styrenated alkyds). 

It’s pretty clear, then, why styrene 
makers are optimistic. With the future 
of the industry tied not to one but to 
several healthy markets, expansion is 
all but inevitable. 


Detergent Tally 


“Clean America gets cleaner,” says 
the Assn. of American Soap & Glycer- 
ine Producers, and offers as proof its 
just-completed °55 detergent sales 
census. Here’s how the consensus of 
80 manufacturers supports this view: 

Sales of soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents in ’55 totaled 3.67 billion Ibs., 
4.6% higher than in ’54. Correspond- 
ing dollar sales went up to $861 mil- 
lion from $793.4 million. 

As expected, sales of synthetic 
detergents (solid and liquid) reached 
a new high, now represent 63.2% of 
the market. Volumewise, synthetics 
were up 12%, from 2.06 billion Ibs. 
to a near 2.32 billion; dollar sales in- 
creased 13.8%, from $475.4 million to 
$540.9 million. 

The popularity rating of liquid de- 
tergents is on the ascendant, as indi- 
cated by a 28.8% increase of sales over 
1954; 153 million Ibs. were sold in 
*55, 118.8 million Ibs. in °54. 

As for soap, it’s still on the down- 
grade in poundage though not in dol- 
lar value. Sales volume of soap 
dropped to 1.350 billion Ibs. last year, 
from 1.443 billion in 1954—off an- 
other 6.4% . However, dollar values of 
these shipments totaled $320 million, 
up a wee 0.7% over 1954. 
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Check list for LITHIUM Researchers—No. 





Lithium has enabled industry after cific application relative to Lithium not 
industry to achieve over-all savings indicated in the checklist, note the fact 
through shortcuts, reduction of waste, in the form furnished, attach it to your 
improvement of end-product, and sim- letterhead and send it to us. Our re- 
plification of operating procedures. search laboratory will look into the 
Check your field of interest in Lithium matter for you. 
below. If you are interested in a spe- 


LITHIUM COMPOUNDS 


LITHIUM CARBONATE LITHIUM HYDROXIDE LITHIUM CHLORIDE 
Uses: Uses: 


Porcelain enamels Storage batteries Gas absorption 

Pottery glazes Gas absorption Air conditioning 

ean glasses Pharmaceutical chemicals Welding rods 

Pharmaceutical chemicals Multi-purpose greases Brazing fluxes 

Lithium salts Lubricating oils Lithium metal 

Heat treating salts Lithium salts Heat treating salts 
Deicer fluid 


Uses: 


LITHIUM COBALTITE LITHIUM BROMIDE LITHIUM NITRATE 
Uses: Uses: 


Porcelain enamels (ground coats and Air Conditioning Refrigeration 
colored cover coats) Pharmaceuticals Heat treating salts 
Gas absorption 


Uses: 


LITHIUM MANGANITE LITHIUM SILICATE LITHIUM TITANATE 


Uses: Uses: Uses: 


Porcislain enamels (ground coats for Titanium porcelain enamels Titanium porcelain enamels 
kitchenware, refrigerators, stoves, etc., Glazes for sanitary ware Ceramic glazes 


cover coats for colored ware) Pottery glazes Electric porcelains 
Semi-conductors 


LITHIUM ZIRCONATE LITHIUM ZIRCONIUM SILICATE LITHIUM ALUMINATE 


Uses: Uses: Uses: 


Porcelain enamel ground coats Ceramic glazes _ Flux in highly refractory enamels 
Titanium porcelain enamel cover coats Electric porcelains 

Ceramic glazes 

Electric porcelains 


LITHIUM (META)BORATE LITHIUM MOLYBDATE 
Uses: Uses: 


As a flux in enamel cover coats As smelter or mill addition in white 
enamel cover 


| am interested in Lithium 





(Compound, Metal or Derivative) 


the following application: 

















Technical Data Sheets are available for every compound in the 
checklist. They will be sent as checked above. 


EP SLITHIUM CORPORATION 
. trends ahead in industrial applications Jor Lithium Wmmd \. °F AMERICA, INC. 


2510 RAND TOWER 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


MINES: Keystone, Custer, Hill City, South Dakota « Bessemer City, North Carolina * Cat Lake, Manitoba « Amos Area, Quebec » BRANCH SALES OFFICES: New York 
Pittsburgh « Chicago *« CHEMICAL PLANTS: St. Louis Park, Minnesota « Bessemer City, North Carolina « RESEARCH LABORATORY: St. Louis Park, Minnesota 
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quality controlled from forest to finished product 


Only a company that has its own woodlands, paper mills, and production plants can turn 
out a fibre drum that’s quality controlled every step of the way. That’s why you get the 
best drum on the market from Continental. These drums can’t be beat for rugged dura- 
bility . .. give extra protection to regular products or dangerous chemicals. Their light tare 
weight means savings at today’s high freight costs, too. What’s more, Continental's fibre 
drums are neat and trim, tailored to your product, feature quality printing or spray painting. 


So check Continental’s fibre containers — Leverpak, Stapak or Fiberpak. You'll get bigger 
profits, lower packaging and operating costs, too. Call Continental soon, won't you? 


Fed 


CONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY §{ 32e"' 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION - VAN WERT, OHIO 
New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Tonawanda ¢ Cleveland * Chicago * Atlanta * St. Louis * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Eau Claire * Boston 
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Acetylene chemicals have been a long time coming, but from now 
on you will hear a great deal more about them. Reason: last month, General 
Aniline and Film began full commercial-scale production of the materials (CW, 
March 17, p. 90); now, Antara Chemicals (GAF’s sales division )—out looking 
for customers—is dangling greatly reduced price tags as inducements. 


Polyvinylpyrrolidone (PVP), for example, has been price-slashed by 
some 37%, is now at $1.25/lb. in tank-car lots. Main uses: cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals, textiles, lithography, photography, detergents. 





A big 30% price cut on butanediol brings the cost to 28¢/Ib. in tank- 


cars. The chemical is especially useful as a basic raw material in the manu- 
facture of plasticizers and plastics. 


Other acetylene-derived chemicals now bear the following tabs in 
tank-car lots: butynediol (35% aqueous solution), 9¢/lb.; butyrolactone, 
38¢/lb.; 2-pyrrolidone, 55¢/lb.; vinylpyrrolidone, 80¢/lb. And in carload quan- 
tities: propargyl alcohol, 73¢/lb.; pharmaceutical-grade PVP, $3.20/1b. 


Higher polyethylene prices are being posted by one producer. Effective 
April 1, Du Pont polyethylene will carry these new tags: on truckload quantities: 
wire coating resin, Alathon SL, 38¢/lb., up 3¢; pipe resin, Alathon 25, 38¢ Ib., 
up 2%4¢; Alathon 10 polyethylene resin and Alathon 20, 41¢/Ib. 





Announced simultaneously with the above price changes are two new 
Du Pont polyethylene resins. Alathon 34 is designed for film applications, 
features increased clarity, stiffness, high permeability; Alathon 37, a general- 





purpose molding material, is characterized by fast cycle, high gloss and stiffness. 
Both will sell for 43¢/lb. in truckloads. 


And beginning this week, more polyethylene wiil move into the market- 
place as Koppers’ new plant at Port Arthur, Tex., starts full-scale commercial 


production. When operating at peak capacity, the plant will turn out 18 million 
Ibs./year of pelletized material. 





A temporary cutback of foam rubber production is imminent at the 
Hewitt-Robins plant (Buffalo, N.Y.), major supplier of foam rubber cushioning 
for passenger cars. Reason: declining orders from auto manufacturers. Already 
on a four-day week, the plant will now operate on a two-shift basis rather than 
three. It’s expected, however, that foam output will be back in full swing when 
auto sales pick up in the spring. 





Hewitt-Robins will also probably make plastic foam at the Buffalo 
foam products plant. The firm’s interest in plastic foam is not surprising, 
though; most leading U.S. rubber companies have a finger in the business 
(witness Elastomer Chemical’s long list of licensees for vinyl foam production). 


“Cellophane production, too, is due for a cutback. A drop in sales 
volume necessitates: curtailment of Cel-O-Seal output—beginning May 1—at 
Du Pont’s film plant in Buffalo, N.Y. 





Built-in booby traps for plant-devouring insects are capturing the 
attention of cotton growers, giving pesticide makers something to think about. 
Called Thimet, a new insecticide produced commercially by American Cyanamid 
is applied to cotton seeds to produce plants that kill early season insects; the 
systemic insecticide gets into the growing plant, is carried in the sap stream 
in sufficient quantities to kill feeding insects. 
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Advantages claimed: its use could replace two to four early season 
spray or dust applications, and eliminate uncertainties as to the proper time to 
spray; plants other than cotton (e.g., many food crops, fruit trees, tobacco) 
could also benefit if tests now under way are successful. 


But there are happier undertones for fertilizer makers in a report from 
the University of Washington. Extensive studies have indicated that double the 
normal rate of growth is obtained if Douglas firs are fed nitrogen fertilizers; for 
example, fertilized 33-year-old trees add 65% more timber volume each year 
than unfertilized trees. 





The discovery is of special interest to Christmas tree growers because, 
in addition to growth acceleration, appearance of the tree is improved— 
yellowish-green trees become dark green, needles are longer. 


Looking for pyrethrum extract? Sale of 75,000 lbs. from the nation’s 
stockpile of strategic materials will begin Sept. 17, reports the General Services 
Administration. In order not to disrupt regular markets, disposal will be spread 
over a 12-month period; sale will be through normal channels of trade and at 
the going market price (now about $10/Ib.). 


Development of substitute synthetic materials (notably allethrin) for 
insecticide compounding is behind the government’s move to reduce pyrethrum 
stocks, 





Antimony oxide prices are down again. Increased by 2¢/lb. some 
months ago to compensate for rising antimony costs (CW Market Newsletter, 
Oct. 22, ’55), the oxide’s tabs now revert to the original amounts: 27¢/Ib. in 
truck loads, 2812 ¢/Ib. 1.c.l. 





Growing contender for the world’s plastics markets—that’s the United 
Kingdom as shown by its latest export figures. Shipments abroad in 1955 totaled 
nearly 85,000 tons, with a value of $64.4 million. In 1954, exports were only 
74,000 tons, worth $57.4 million. West Germany, too, is forging ahead on inter- 
national plastic sales (CW Market Newsletter, March 17). 





Ethanol production is on the rise. U.S. Treasury Dept. figures put 
undenatured domestic output from July 1, ’55, to Jan. 31, 56, at 277.6 million 
proof gallons. This contrasts with production of 229.4 million proof gallons 
during the comparable period a year ago. Total stocks at the end of January 
at industrial alcohol bonded warehouses and in denaturing plants: 42 million 
proof gallons. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 19, 1956 
UP 





New Price 
Gum, turpentine, Sav. gal. . pieatgecs, ; $0.5575 
Wii Beetntn Game ks 6 oe Ae 
DOWN 
Antimony oxide, truck load and car load 
Carnauba wax, No. 1 yellow 
Cottonseed oil, crude, Valley 
Coconut oil, crude 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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NMeGrau “Hill Mailing List Will Help Vout 


Conduct Surveys 


Sell Direct 


Direct Mail is a necessary supplement to a well 
rounded Business Paper advertising program. 


600,000 actual names of the top buying influences 
in all the fields covered by the McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations make up our 150 mailing lists. These lists 
are built and maintained primarily for our own use, 
but they are available to you for Direct Mail pur- 
poses. Pick out a list of YOUR prospects from our 
Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
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Aid Dealer Relations 


NAME 


Merchandise your advertising 
Get leads for your salesmen 
Get inquiries about your product or service 


Pin-point geographical or functional groups 


Build up weak territories 


More and more, progressive compenies are using 
Industrial Direct Mail regularly as an advertising 
medium. They effectively allocate a portion of their 
ad budgets to this second medium at the same time 
as they concentrate on the best business publications. 


For complete, detailed information about our serv- 
ice, fill in the coupon or write for your copy of our 
free Business and Industrial Direct Mail catalogue. 


Direct Mail Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Please forward my free copy of the 
McGraw-Hill ‘‘Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue.” 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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HOUDRY’S OBLAD: It’s creativity that counts, individually or on a team. 


Captain Takes Another Look at the Team 


Caught between 
costs and the paucity of scientific man- 
power, research directors are taking 
another look at a time-honored con- 


rising operating 


cept—that research by a team of 
specialists is the surest way to get 
results. 

On the one hand, team research 
is drawing fire from those who con- 
sider it an excessive damper on crea- 
tive initiative at a time when creative 
individuals are most needed. The other 
side contends that the individual must 
wholly immerse himself in the group, 
which is more likely to produce re- 
sults, more often. (See box, p. 58.*) 

Somewhere between these poles is 
Houdry Process Corp.’s Alex Oblad, 
a 46-year-old catalysis expert, whose 

*Gleaned from the recently published proceed- 
ings of New York University’s ninth annual 


conference om the administration of research 
New York University Press; $4/copy. 


86 


convictions in this area of research 
management are standing the test of 
time and a rough marketplace. Vice- 
president,j and manager of the com- 
pany’s research and development divi- 
sion, Oblad is one of the mainstays 
of a medium-size company in direct 
competition with some mighty big re- 
search and development organizations 
in the petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries. 

That his company is thriving, per- 
haps speaks best for the effectiveness 
of its research. Oblad’s formula? It’s 
“getting people of outstanding abilities, 
taking care to see that their individu- 
ality is not crushed by the team.” 

There’s nothing wrong with the team 
idea, he averred this week, in an ex- 
clusive CW interview. The danger is 

+And 


directors 


member of the company’s board of 


too much emphasis on conformity of 
team members. “Nothing will kill 
productivity in research quicker than 
insistence on conformity in thinking.” 
The team, he believes, “should con- 
tain individualists.” And that’s the cue 
for leadership. “A good leader,” he 
declares, “can make highly individual- 
istic people work as a team.” 

The trend toward team research is 
on the upswing, Oblad observes, “and 
will continue to grow because much 
of today’s research is empirical by 
nature. 

“As we accumulate more and more 
fundamental information—thermody- 
namic, kinetic, etc.—we progress 
further toward team handling of prob- 
lems,” he maintains. “Ultimately, a 
research team may be made up of 
people skilled in using data, abetted 
by computing machines. But we’re not 
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‘Ultimately, a research team 
may be made up of people 
skilled in using data...’ 


there yet, so we still need individual 
intuition and initiative.” 

In this connection, Oblad believes 
that potential researchers need to be 
taught how to think. “There is a ten- 
dency,” he finds, “of developing a 
robot type of thinking in universities. 
The people we are getting today from 


universities are well trained in their 
science. But too few possess a high 
degree of originality. 

“What we need,” he declares, “are 
people who can work on a team, but 
maintain their individuality—with each 
individual contributing as many new 
ideas and fresh approaches as he can. 
We cannot solve a problem in half the 
time merely by putting twice as many 
people on it; it’s the quality of ideas 
that counts.” 

He warns that an intrinsic hazard 
of the team approach is to become 
stylized in the choice of solutions of 
problems. “Don’t let your teams be 
composed of the same individuals for 
too long a time,” he cautions. “Recon- 
stitute teams from time to time, de- 
pending on the particular problem 
they are working on. This is especially 
important if a solution is a long time 
coming.” 

Oblad has found no easy way to 
spot idea-men. Aptitude and person- 
ality tests, in his opinion, aren’t reli- 
able gauges of creativity. “We have 
used psychological tests to evaluate 
our staff,” he reports, “feei psycholo- 
gists learn as much from us as we do 


from them. In screening applicants for 
research positions, we still rely on 
personal evaluation.” 

Oblad, like most of his counterparts 
in other companies, has found no sub- 
stitute for creative individuals. Help 
them retain their individuality, he 
counsels, if you want creative teams. 


‘. » » But we're not there yet, 
so we still need individual 
intuition and _ initiative.’ 


What Other Research Managers Are Saying 


C. C. Furnas, University of Buffalo (Buffalo, N.Y.): 


“It is very important that we remove the concept 
that one-man research is absolutely necessary. Teara 
research can be perfectly honorable for a Ph.D. We 
sometimes still cling to the theory [of a] . . . lone 
genius in the tower.” 


Robert Cairns, Hercules Powder Co. (Wilmington, Del.): 
“fResearchers] have to learn how to add to the 
efforts of the team. But the point is that their efforts 
are individual. Progress is individual progress in 
each step.” 


R. E. Gibson, Applied Physics Laboratory, The Johns 

Hopkins University: 
“. . . There is certainly not a greater percentage of 
the population now than there was 150 years ago 
that can really do constructive work in an atmosphere 
of meditation . . . However, we still have . . . to 
have room for those who want to meditate, and 
their influence will spread out .. . as it has in the 
past.” 


Thomas Vaughn, Colgate-Palmolive Co. (Jersey City, 
N.J.): 
“There is a growing conception that regimentation 
and almost thought control are being used in in- 
dustrial research today. Nothing is further from the 
truth.” 


E. Duer Reeves, Esso Research and Engineering Co. 

(New York, N.Y.): 7h ; 
“I think there is a lot of misunderstanding about Thomas Killian, Office of Naval Research (Washington, 
what industry means by team research; I get the D. C.): 
impression that a lot of people look at it as if we “. . . [Employers] seem more concerned about the 
mean a platoon of soldiers . . . What we try to do ability [of prospective employees] to work on teams, 
is get a group of people together, each with different their willingness to cooperate, than about individual 
types of skills. We try to be sure that they are com- scientific competence. They almost seem to put a 
pletely trained in the skills in which they should premium on their ability to conform . . . We have 
excel . . . We explain to each one the area that he seen a lot of this in government and I hate to see it. 
is supposed to attend to, and from then on they are I think that it will weaken industry if they continue 
on their own.” to feel this way.” 
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New Dye: Brightest Blue Yet? 


A new Du Pont-developed blue dye 
for cotton and rayon fabrics is getting 
a close look by textile men this week. 
Called Lusane Blue B, it’s reportedly 
brighter in color, yet equal in fastness 
to the best competitive dyes. Signifi- 
cance: it's the latest effort of a copper 
phthalocyanine manufacturer to de- 
velop a dye with the superior color and 
fastness properties of copper phthalo- 
cyanine pigments. 

More expensive on a_per-pound 
basis than vat and direct dyes—$8/Ib. 
vs. $1.50-5/lb.—the new dye is 
claimed to have four times the tinc- 
torial strength of these materials. 

An unusual method of application 
is, in large measure, making all of 
these claims possible. Unlike other 
phthalocyanine dyes for cotton and 


rayon, Lusane Blue is fixed within, 
rather than on the surface of, the fiber. 
A Clue: While Du Pont declines to 
reveal the product’s exact chemical 
identity, a clue is given in U.S. Pat. 
2,414,374 (issued to Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries). Several compounds 
therein—one of which is 1,3-diimi- 
noisoindoltine—are postulated as in- 
termediates in the formation of 
phthalocyanines. By reacting these 
intermediates with a copper salt (e.g., 
cupric chloride), a compound is 
formed, which, upon application of 
heat and a reducing agent (e. g., so- 
dium bisulfite), is converted into cop- 
per phthalocyanine. This intermediate 
copper compound is believed to be 
similar to Du Pont’s Lusane Blue. 
Pros and Cons: Besides brilliance 





LATEST DESIGN in cascade 
impactors — used for measuring 
aerosol particle size distribution— 
is this model developed at Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Features: large 
samples can be analyzed in short 
time, microscopic particle counting 





Improving Aerosol Analysis 


is eliminated, evaporation and non- 
representative sampling are mini- 
mized. Shown with its designer, J. 
Mason Pilcher, the device was made 
for the Army Chemical Corps. It’s 
intended for air pollution, insecti- 
cide, etc., studies. 








and fastness, the new dye features an 
ability to be shaded with vat dyes. 
This allegedly permits a variety of 
brilliant blue hues (e. g., turquoise 
shades). In addition, it’s said to have 
excellent rub stability to resin treat- 
ments that impart crush-, crease- and 
water-resistance. 

This would augur a market in cot- 
ton and rayon materials such as dress 
goods, draperies and shirts. The dye 
is not recommended for dyeing pack- 
age goods (e. g., sewing thread) and 
toweling; here the color tends to mi- 
grate during the drying operation and 
uneven dyeing results. 

Du Pont admits that color uneven- 
ness is a problem, is still seeking ways 
to overcome this difficulty. And be- 
cause the dye is not one of the easiest 
to apply (it requires carefully con- 
trolled processing conditions), produc- 
tion costs are higher than for vat or 
direct dyeing: it won’t compete di- 
rectly with these dyes. 

Follow the Leader: Another draw- 
back is that solvents are required in 
the process. Some dye men feel that 
solvents constitute a potential explo- 
sion hazard, are reluctant to use them, 
Du Pont laboratory tests, however, in- 
dicate that relatively little danger is in- 
volved when its recommended formu- 
lation is used. 

Because of these limitations, only 
the larger, more completely staffed 
and equipped textile firms (e. g., Bur- 
lington Mills, Crompton) have looked 
at the dye. If the shade catches with 
them, Du Pont feels the smaller com- 
mission dyeing houses will also switch 
to the product. 

Pad It On: The dye solution is 
applied to the fabric by padding. 
Either pad-dry-jig methods or the Du 
Pont pad-steam continuous dyeing 
process reportedly can be used. 

The padding solution is made by 
dissolving dye in monoethyl ether (for 
example, Carbitol), then dispersing 
in water. Small amounts of triethanol- 
amine, aminoethylethanolamine, dis- 
persing agents, and thickening agents 
complete the formulation. 

After the solution is padded on, the 
material is heated to 250-325 F. This 
is the critical step, in which the dye 
is fixed in the fiber, must be carefully 
controlled to prevent color migration. 
In a final step, the fabric is padded 
with sodium bisulfite, effecting final 
dye fixation. 

The idea behind this process is that 
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Every USS Steel Drum goes through 
three careful steps to make certain 
your product arrives at your cus- 
tomer’s door as pure as it left your 
plant. 

All surfaces of the drum body, 
head, and bottom are completely de- 
scaled, then purged with a strong 
alkali solution, removing all traces 
of dirt and grease. With the interior 
and exterior now immaculately 
clean, the drum is ready for a thor- 
ough coating with a special phos- 
phate formula that means long-term 
freedom from rust. Each of these 
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control 








steps is vitally important to quality- 
controlled shipping. They mean that 
nothing will happen to your product 
during shipment or storage that 
could nullify the results of your own 
rigid quality control measures dur- 
ing manufacture. 


USS Steel Drums are available in 
sizes from 214 to 110 gallons, either 
plain or decorated. If yours is a 
special case . . . we have a wide 
variety of fittings and openings that 
are sure to meet your individual 
requirements. 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel” 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 316, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station, 


USS STEEL DRUMS (@ 
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Sodium Dispersions Spark Many Reactions 
Once Thought Impractical 


Sodium dispersions—a Du Pont de- 
velopment which quickly caught on 
to become a familiar tool in many 
parts of the industry—are used in a 
number of important reactions, many 
of which were impractical before the 
technique was discovered. Here is a 
brief. rundown of some of the prin- 


cipal types in case you have a simi- 
lar problem and haven't tried so- 
dium dispersions as a possible solu- 
tion yet: 

REpucTION . . . Esters to alcohols... 
mitriles to amines . . . fatty esters to 
keto alcohols and acyloins . . . and 
aromatic hydrocarbons such as naph- 
thalene to 1,4 dihydronaphthalene. 
REFINING HYDROCARBONS . . . Inert hy- 
drocarbons such as naphthalene can 
be refined with less than 1% by 


weight sodium. Use of sodium dis- 
persions reduces cycle to minutes 
with little or no agitation. 


CLAISEN CONDENSATION .. Sodium dis- 
persions produce striking results in 
Claisen condensations such as the 
preparation of aceto acetic ester by 
self-condensation of ethyl acetate. 


PREPARING ALCOHOL-FREE ALKOXIDES . . . 
Sodium alkoxide solutions or slurries 
can be readily prepared by treating 
sodium with an excess of alcohol. 


HALIDE CONDENSATION . . . Sodium can 
be used in the condensation of alkyl 
or aryl halide, such as in the prepa- 
ration of decane from amy] chloride. 


POLYMERIZATION CATALYST . . . Sodium 
is useful as an active catalyst in 
many polymerization reactions, in- 
cluding the preparation of buta- 
diene-type synthetic rubbers. 


To help you take advantage of the 
versatility of sodium dispersions in 
your own laboratory or manufactur- 
ing process, Du Pont has prepared 
an informative booklet telling you 
how to make and use them. For your 
copy, simply fill in the coupon. 





Tough Greaseproof Protection for 
Paper from “Elvanol” Polyvinyl Alcohol 


Tough, flexible films that find many 
uses on paper products can be pro- 
duced from solutions of “Elvanol” 
polyvinyl alcohol. “Slush-coating” 
of fiber drums, for example, produces 
a rugged, grease- 
proof coating ideal 
for the packaging 
of oily or greasy 

materials. 
Completely hy- 
drolyzed grades of “Elvanol” form 
excellent greaseproof coatings for 
packaging nuts, doughnuts, cookies, 
etc. Durable coatings are easily ap- 
plied, provide a protective barrier 
against air—so important in food 
wrapping—and take customary folds, 


creases and hard wear without crack- 
ing. 

These are just a few of the many 
jobs “Elvanol” can do. For more 
ideas on how it can be put to work 
for you, simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
2526 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me literature and informa- 
tion on: (CW-3) 
C] Sodium dispersions 

() Tetrahydrofuran (THF) 

() Epoxides 

Ci Elvanol® polyvinyl alcohol 

} Formaldehyde 


Formaldehyde —The Chemical Button 


Formaldehyde is one of the most 
reactive organic chemicals. It re- 
acts with a wide variety of organic 
and inorganic compounds to make 
many interesting and useful deriva- 
tives. It takes part in many reduc- 
tion, addition, condensation, and 
polymerization reactions. Its meth- 
ylene (—CH,—) group functions as a 
“chemical button” to link similar or 
dissimilar molecules. 

High purity 50% and 37% for- 
maldehyde is available at low cost 
from Du Pont. For more information 


about its properties, just check the 
coupon. 


Epoxide Applications Grow with 
Refinements in H,0, Technique 


The highly reactive nature of the 
epoxide ring, together with recent 
developments in the in situ epoxida- 
tion of natural fats and oils, have 
combined to give hydrogen peroxide 
a promising role in the production 
of a growing list of new intermedi- 
ates and industrial chemicals from 
these plentiful raw materials. 

For example, among the possible 
uses for epoxides, or for epoxides fur- 
ther modified with other chemicals, 
can be cited: plasticizers for poly- 
vinyl chloride, stabilizers for chlor- 
inated rubber, synthetic drying oil 
compositions, resins and resin coat- 
ings (resulting from cross-linking or 
curing via epoxy groups) , synthetic 
lubricants and lubricating oil addi- 
tives, detergents and other surface 
active compounds, synthetic waxes, 
emulsifiers and modifying agents, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»» +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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and the manufacture of certain in- 
secticidal compounds. 

Epoxides have also shown prom- 
ise in pharmaceuticals, steroids, as 
solvents, fireproofing impregnants, 
sulfite esters, rubber-like materials, 
cytotoxic agents, and in compounds 
for preventing fermentation and 
mold formation. 


THF—A Versatile Intermediate 
and Powerful Solvent 





Tetrahydrofuran—probably best 
known as a powerful solvent for 
polyvinyl] chlorides and other hard- 
to-dissolve plastic materials—also 
has many promising possibilities as 
a chemical intermediate. 

Tetrahydrofuran undergoes a 
wide variety of reactions, generally 
with ring fission. Some typical re- 
actions are: oxidation to succinic 
acid; chlorination to yield 2, 3- 
dichlorotetrahydrofuran; hydro- 
chlorination to yield 4- chloro- 
butanol; and acylation to yield es- 
ters of 1, 4-butanediol. 

Of further interest to the chemist 
is the fact that THF is useful in ex- 
traction and as a solvent medium, 
particularly for Grignard, sodium 
acetylide and other reduction reac- 
tions. Its ether structure, stability, 
and low boiling point, together with 
its high solvent power make THF 
of real value in both fields. 

Prompt shipments of Tetrahy- 
drofuran are now available in tank 
car and drum quantities from Niag- 
ara Falls, New York. 

Send the coupon at left for more 
information about THF. 
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when heated, the water evaporates, 
causing fiber to swell. Solvent and dye 
can then penetrate the fiber where heat 
converts the dye into copper phthalo- 
cyanine, 

Competition: Right now, the new- 
comer’s closest competitor probably is 
Alcian Blue 8GN 150, made by Ar- 
nold, Hoffman & Co. (Providence, 
R.I.), an ICI subsidiary. The Alcian 
dye, also a phthalocyanine derivative, 
possesses many of Lusane Blue’s prop- 
erties (both desirable and undesira- 
ble). But it can’t be mixed with vat 
dye to yield other shades; nor is it 
quite as brilliant. 

Arnold Hoffman says that it’s now 
evaluating 3-4 other phthalocyanine 
shades, expects to add them to its line. 

Another similar product is Phthalo- 
gen Brilliant Blue IF3G, a German 
import handled by Verona Chemical 
Co. (Union, N.J.). The dye is made 
by Badische. 

Among other dye makers, reaction 
to these products is mixed. Two com- 
panies, Allied Chemical & Dye and 
Nova Chemical Co. (New York), re- 
port they’re researching similar dyes. 
Other firms, inciuding Geigy, Ciba, 
Carbic-Moss, General Aniline & Film 
and American Cyanamid, are watch- 
fully waiting. 

Even Du Pont won’t go out on a 
limb to predict the future of the new- 
comer. It is aware that processing 
problems are involved—that it will 
take time for Lusane Blue to gain ac- 
ceptance, and it also knows that any 
dyes fortunes are subject to the va- 
garies of fashion. But, should fashion 
dictate a trend toward fast, brilliant 
blue shades, Du Pont feels its dye will 
certainly come in for a good share of 
the market. 

s 


Nuclear Note: Nineteen companies 
have signed to participate in the nu- 
clear reactor research program at Ar- 
mour Research Foundation (Chicago). 
Among the companies included are: 
Dewey and Almy, Eli Lilly, Kimberly- 
Clark, M. W. Kellogg, Victor Chemi- 
cal. The foundation’s reactor is ex- 
pected to go critical in April. 

* 

Safety Record: An all-time safety 
record in the petroleum industry has 
reportedly been made by Standard 
Oil Co.’s (Indiana) Whiting research 
laboratories. The 1,200-man staff is 
nearing the 8-million-man-hours mark 
without a lost-time accident; previous 


high was 7.5 million man-hours set 
by Esso in 1954. 
e 

Quick Ways: The National Bureau 
of Standards (Washington) reports it 
has developed speedy flame-photo- 
metric methods of determining the 
content of strontium and manganese 
in cements. Similar methods of deter- 
mining titania, sodium and potassium 
are also said to have been worked 
out. 


PARKS: No fears for a full house. 


Top Idea Swapper 


This week is the last week you 
can submit an application to be at this 
year’s Gordon Research Conferences* 
—designed for relaxed idea-swapping 
by top-level scientists. But conference 
director, Rhode Island University’s 
(Kingston) W. George Parks, isn’t 
worried about a dearth of applicants. 
Limited to an attendance of 100 (for 
each subject covered), the conferences 
regularly attract a full quota of re- 
searchers. 

Marking its 25th anniversary this 
year, the conferences can look back 
on a record as a sounding board for 
major research advances (e.g., first 
disclosures of syntheses of quinine, 
vitamin Bi2). But their primary pur- 
pose is to stimulate new research via 
free discussion, informal lectures. 

This year, the conferences will be 
host to experts in polymers (e.g., Italy’s 

*Officially known as the Gordon Research 
Conferences of the American Assn. of the Ad- 
vancement of Science, they’ll be held June 11- 
Aug. 31 at New ampshire’s Colby Junior 
College (New London) Nee Hampton gies 
(New Hampton), and Kimball Union Academy 


(Meriden). This year’s complete program has 
been published in Science, March 2, '56, p. 357 
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1956 Edition closes July 1, 
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Manager, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
for full information 





RESEARCH. 


G. Natta), high-pressure research 
(England’s K. E. Bett), and textiles 
(Germany’s W. Weltzein). As in the 
past, conferences on these and other 
subjects will be attended only by those 
who can contribute to the discussion. 


EXPANSION. ... 


Gleaned from this week’s research 
expansion notes: 

e Dow has commissioned its new 
$1.1-million biochemistry research 
laboratory at Midland, Mich., will 
conduct both applied and basic re- 
search studies there. 

e General American Transporta- 
tion Corp.’s Plastics Division will build 
a research and development labora- 
tory adjacent to its plant at East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Completion of construction 
is expected by July 1, 1956. 

e At Lockport, N.Y., Upson Co. 
is planning to start construction this 
spring on a research laboratory for its 
line of cellulose structural boards. 

e Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. plans to transfer its Westvaco 
Chlor-Alkali Division research to 
FMC’s Chemicals Research Center, 
now under construction at Princeton, 
N.J. 

e Hart Products Corp., manufac- 
turer of textile, leather and industrial 
chemicals, has opened its new labora- 
tory at Jersey City, N.J. 


LITERATUSE:. . i. 


Radioisotope Catalog: A _ revised 
radioisotope catalog is available from 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co. (Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.). Information on 175 
stable isotopes is included. 

* 

Coffee Report: The Coffee Brewing 
Institute (New York) has just released 
its first coffee research report, entitled, 
“The Effect of Water Impurities on 
the Flavor of Brewed Coffee.” 

e 

Ethylene Imine Bibliography: Just 
published by Chemirad Corp. (Port 
Washington, N.Y.) is an annotated 
bibliography on ethylene imine chem- 
istry. The 65-page booklet is cross- 
indexed according to subject, author 
and patents. 

ee 

Fluorocarbon Brochure: Properties 
and applications of Kel-F Elastomer, 
fluorocarbon rubber, are described in 
a new brochure from M. W. Kellogg 
Co. (New York). 
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interior. 
vinyl 


Now! Stronger and tougher paint films! 
—with National’s new Resyn* 12K-55 


RESYN 12K-55 is new. But the copolymer is unchanged. It's the same inherently 
flexible Resyn 12K that's gained wide recognition among paint makers. The 
improvement is in the balanced emulsifier system. Particles are smaller. Flow 
together more readily. Form stronger, tougher films. 


RESYN 12K-55 offers still further advantages: 


Uniform color over surfaces of varying porosity ¢ Freeze-thaw stability 

Improved compatibility with tube color systems © Low temperature film formation 
Excellent color development * Borax compatibility 

Easy brushing and leveling properties © Lower viscosity 

Improved stain removal characteristics *® Prolonged aging stability 
Simpler formulation ¢ Low residual monomer content 
RESYN 12K-55 can be used as a base for interior —and exterior —viny| paints 

and primers. Let one of National's Vinyl Specialists explain Resyn 12K-55 more 

fully. Just write or call your nearest National office. 


RESIN DIVISION 


STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. * Plainfield, N. J. * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Cleveland * 
St. Louis * Atlanta * Canada: Toronto * Montreal * Vancouver * Mexico City: Polimeros, S. A., Apartado 28504, Mexico 17, D. F. 
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‘employment : : 
uk in the chethical process industries 


opportunities 


@ Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Contract rates 
on request. Advertising inch measures Y% inch 
vertically on one column. Subject to Agency 
Commission. 3 columns to a page. 


@ Box Numbers count as one agditional line undis- 
played ads. i ¢ 
LJ 





@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 


@ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines. 


To figure advance payment, count 5 average 
words. as a line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


days prior to 
lication date. 
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CHEMICAL PROJECT © 
ENGINEER 


Opening available for any engineering graduate with minimum three to 
seven years’ chemical or petroleum plant experience. Should be able to de- 
sign processes and select equipment; estimate work construction costs and 
to supervise equipment installation and initial start-up. We offer excellent 
advancement opportunity in a synthetic resin plant undergoing multi-mil- 
lion dollar expansion program located in beautiful New England commu- 
nity. Send résumé and salary requirements to 


P 8943 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


PIPING LAYOUT, STRUCTURAL STEEL, 
CONCRETE, PROCESS HEATERS, 
EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS, 

LAYOUT AND PROCESS DESIGN. 
ALSO PIPING AND 

ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 


You can fill a desirable permanent position 
in McKee’s enlarged Refinery, Metals or 
Industrial Divisions. Our expansion program 
gives you excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in one of the world’s largest engineer- 
ing firms. 





World-wide McKee operation offers you a 
broad field in the design of Petroleum Re- 
fineries, Chemical Plants, Blast Furnaces, 
Steel Plants, Sintering Plants and Industrial 




















PRESIDENT 


Chemicals 


Our company, a small and leading pro- 
ducer of special industrial chemicals, 
offers an exceptional opportunity for a 
man able to immediately assume the 
presidency. This position should appeal 
strongly to a division general manager 
who aspires to managing his own com- 
pany. Location is in a desirable Eastern 
city. 

Compensation will be approximately 
$45,000, plus bonus and stock possi- 
bilities. Preferred age is 40 to 50 years. 
Your reply will be treated in strict con- 
fidence and should include age, present 
connection and home telephone number. 


P9575 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Expansion 


opportunities for chemically trained men § 




















Sales 


1 and Technical Service 


Representatives 
in petro-chemicals offers 


with marketing experience. Challenging 


A assignments are open. Age: preferably 


under 35. Salary: commensurate with 
ability. Location: Pittsburgh, Pa. Send 
details regarding qualifications and 
experience fo: 


Chemical Department 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
P.0. Box 1166 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Plants. 


You get top compensation, the security of a 
life-long pension, paid vacations, benefits of 
insurance, hospitalization, sick-leave pay and 
training program. 


You'll work with modern equipment in large 
air-conditioned quarters. Free parking on 
premises. 


Cleveland has attractive residential areas, 
excellent schools and colleges for you and 
your family, McKee makes generous trans- 
portation and moving allowances. 


Write for an interview giving education and 
experience. No age limitations. All letters 
kept strictly confidential. Write today to: 


Edward A. Kolner 


ARTHUR G. McKEE 
& COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 














NEW POSITION 


RESEARCH CHEMISTS AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


New openings available for graduate chemists and for production 
engineers in a nationally expanding chemical manufacturing concern. 
We are noted for promotion from within policies, progressive manage- 
ment, financial stability, good salaries and excellent benefit programs. 
Men we seek must be creative, enthusiastic workers with good technical 
training and experience. Recent graduates considered. Relocation expenses 


paid. Send resume and salary requirements to P9593 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Opening for research biochemist with well es- 
tablished Marine By-Products Manufacturer. 
M.S. degree with experience in protein chemistry 
desired. Salary open. 
P1031 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








FLOOR TILE CHEMIST 
Wanted 


Experienced manufacture vinyl tile. Insurance 
Hospitalization, and retirement. Replies treated 
confidentially. 


P9479 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
SECTION SUPERVISOR 


An individual with an advanced 
degree in physical science or en- 
gineering field, preferably chemis- 
try or Chemical Engineering, to 
supervise activities of three 
groups, engaged in (1) technical 
literature searches, translations 
and abstracting, (2) technical 
library and (3) technical files 
maintenance. Salary open, de- 
pendent upon experience. 


Please submit resume to: 


Employee Relations Manager 

Research & Development 
Deptment 

Phillips Petroleum Company 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


‘Phillips 


TRACERS 


@ Displayed Rate—$1i4.75 per inch. 
Contract rates on request. Advertising 
inch measures /g inch vertically on 
one column, 3 colums to a page. Not 
subject to Agency Commission. 


Box Numbers count as one addi- 
tional line in undisplayed ads. 





© USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 

e@ CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 
e@ SPECIAL SERVICES 

e@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


a Undisplayed Rate—$!.80 a line, 
minimum 3 lines. To figure advance 
payment, count 5 average words as @ 
line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive 
insertions. 


@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 1} 
days prior to publication date. 








SURPLUS CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Pulverized high calcium limestone ready for immediate 
and continuous shipment in large quantities. 


Available in bulk or bags. 
HIGH in Calcium Carbonate 
LOW in impurities 
LOW in price 


Write FS1085 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Vinyl Asbestos or Vinyl 
Excellent opportunity for man having at feast 
two or three years experience. Liberal ls meng 
& ane § 
6 Chemical W: 


520 N. Mickioes Ave. tee i, Wm 





USED FIBRE DRUMS 


Bought and sold 
ISLAND DRUM CO. 
2 Hempstead Avenue, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
LYnbrook 9-1220 











SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 


Chemicais—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. EL 4-7654 











Chemist or Chemical Engineer 


Excellent opening for one ex: 
tions and man 

sions. Write full 
salary desired. Al 


ieneed in formula- 
acture of Polyvinyl Acetate Emul- 
stating education, experience and 
replies confidential. 


Pi1iO0 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 














Position Vacant 





Wanted—Chemist, metropolitan area—one to 
two years’ experience emulsion polymerization— 
salary open—state age, education, experience. 
Reply P-1075, Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunity offered 





werner en Gale. = 





Aluminum Tanks—5 only 6,100-gallons each 
one-piece aluminum tanks, for immediate delivery 
from closed plant. Ideal for storage of most 
liquid products. Inspection by prospective pur- 
chasers is cordially invited. Offer is subject to 
rior sale, but details available upon writing. 
Fs. 1076, Chemical Week. 











For Sale 











Dryers, Rotary, Hot Air, 5’ 6” dia. x 50’ long. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa. 





Marco Flow-Master Automatic Processing line 
pean 2 Roto-Feed Mixers, R_ Reactor, 
Kom-Bi-Nator, Homogenizer, Feeder and Pumps. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





CONTRACT PACKAGING 


Prepare and package waxes, liquids 
Glass, tin or tubes. “ foods. “EMtelont, plat 
nsible personnel. arehouse and shipotes 

9 Located Birmingham age = 7 ae 
r. more 


Greene 
Garrison Bivd., Baltimore 15, Md. ‘Or “aes 
Liberty 2-2330. 











VVYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


DRUGS—R ESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Vertek Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











Representation Wanted steel oun manufacturer 
looking for agent in Louisville, Ky., area now 
calling on paint, chemical, rubber and allied in- 
dustries. Commission basis. Send resume to RW- 
1117, Chemical Week. 





Positien Wanted 


Technical M t—E includes 
technical-economic ~ evaluations, process develop- 
ment, engineering project management from basic 
data to start-up of large complex operations, tech- 
nical organization _work control and coordination. 
45. Employed in East. PW-9427, Chemical Week. 








Z 
rience 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 


Okiah M facturer’s Representative needs 
additional lines. Current customers include paint, 
Tease “ss oil field service industries.—Tom 
ullman, P. O. Box 543, Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 
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Stainless Steel Spray Dryer 19 ~ x 20° ih. 
Now installed in Camden, N. J. Perry San a 
1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 





Used Semi Trailers: Acid—some 
Asphalt—insulated. Good—late-model 
bargains. 
Gingerich a 
Phone 8-369], 


insulated. 
and real 
we delivery. Contact Berkey or 
P. O. Box 591, Iowa City, lowa. 
7798 or 4719. 











SURPLUS BOUGHT 
ODD LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS 
—SPENT OR CONTAMINATED SOLVENTS 
RESIDUES — TAL SLUDGES — 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES 
Industrial By-Products Surplus Co. 
DIV. OF ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40-400 Lawrence St.. Flushing 54, WN. ¥. 
INdependence 1-41 





Opportunity 


Chemical Sales Executive seeks to_ invest 

substantial capital and service with small chem- 

al producer or distributor. BO-9446, Chemical 
eek 














DON’T FORGET 
‘Me Oox number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 
the advertiser to whom you are writing. 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, tre. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, WN. Y.- 
HAnover 2-6970 
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MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 








Z. LECHER 
CONSULTING SERVICES 
RESEARCH—PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
Synthetic Dyes and intermediates 
nic Chemicals — Rubber Chemicals 
Organic Phosphorus and Sulfur Compounds 


1049 KENYON AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 
Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


© Surveys—Planning—Precess Design 
© Engineocring Destgn—Drafting—Procurement 
© Supervision of Construction and Operation 
906 Grend Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MES P. O‘DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway Bowie Bidg. 
New York City Beaumont, Texas 





Robinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research Consultation 
Technical and Economie Surveys : : Product 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








ENGINEERS 

Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elee- 
oalysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE Co. 


Greenville South Caroline 





isconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Project Research Consultation and Production Cen- 
trei Service in Blechemistry. Chemistry. Gaeter! 


elegy, Pharmacology, and insecticide Testing and 
Sereening. 


Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni R h F dati 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 

















Professional 


Assistance 


in solving your most difficult problems 
is offered by consultants whose cards 
e@ppear in this section. 
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tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 

EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale 

WANTED 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 William Kearns 801 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 

Boston 16 350 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4- 5800 

Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-7000 

Dallas 2 ..Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bidg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-'064 

Detroit 26 ; 
Woodward 2-1793 

London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House. 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 

Los Angeles 17 William C. Wovlston, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 

New York 36 .. ... Knox Armstrong 
Charles F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 

ee McPherson, 830 West 42 St. 

LOngacre 4-3000 

Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannrn, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantie 1-4707 

San Francisco 4 ......T. Evans Wyckoff, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 

St. Louis 8 8615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson [-4867 


856 Penobscot Bidg., 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
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FOR HIRE 


Planning a petrochemical plant? Having 
process engineering problems related to un- 
usual operating temperatures, heat transfer, 
stress analysis? Chances are that Kellogg 
engineers, specializing in these and other 
specific areas, can supplement the efforts of 
your own engineers and save you weeks or 
months of costly study. In a recent instance, 
this sort of cooperation found in three 
months the answer which one customer had 
been seeking for two years. 

Such results are not uncommon when you 
take The M. W. Kellogg Company into your 
confidence—for Kellogg’s most valuable 
asset is the brains of its hundreds of proc- 
ess engineers and the accumulated millions 
of manhours of know-how they offer in proc- 


essing hydrocarbons and in building facili- 
ties to make new concepts of petrochemistry 
work—without compromising other confi- 
dences. 

M. W. Kellogg is privileged to be working 
currently with several major chemical com- 
panies on projects involving secret processes 
or new products. One of the reasons for this 
confidence is that while Kellogg’s business 
is the customer’s business, the customer’s 
business always remains his own. 

If you are considering new facilities for 
ethylene, ammonia, phenol, urea, methane, 
or other petrochemicals intimately familiar 
to Kellogg, we welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate what M. W. Kellogg engineer- 
ing can do for you. 


PETROCHEMICAL PROCESSES AND PLANTS 


CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto + Kellogg International Corporation, London 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 





Trade-Mark 


FLEXOL Plasticizer 10-A pays ea dividends 


In addition to superior low-temperature flexibilitv. FLexor Plasticizer 10-A 
(didecy] adipate) also gives you ihese extras—low volatility, good resistance to 
water extraction, and excellent heat and light stabilitv. And FLexor 10-A is the 
best of the low-temperature plasticizers in its comparative freedom from 
lacquer marring. 

FLEXOL Plasticizer 10-A is widely useful in the vinyl plastics industry in 
calendered film and sheeting, electrical insulation compounds, profile extrusions, 
slush moldings, and dip coatings. It is a good plasticizer for nitrocellulose and 
a softener for natural or synthetic rubber. 


Learn about the extra dividends paid by FLExor 10-A 


fill in and mail the coupon for your sample and technical 
| information. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, 


Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal 
AND CARBON 


and Toronto. 


CHEMICALS ee Wen ecw. wie a. ae ee oe 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Ccrbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Please send me a sample and technical information on FLexol Plasticizer 10-A, 
e 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street []} New York 17, N. Y. 


The term ‘‘Flexol’’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 





